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OPERE COMPLETE 
Bo M.F. SCIACCA 


INTERPRETAZIONI ROSMINIANA 


The following is the last half of the 
chapter, “The Principles of Rosmini’s Meta- 
physics,” from Sciacca’s INTERPRETOZI- 
ONI ROSMINIANA. The first part of the 
chapter appeared in PHILOSOPHY TO- 
DAY, Summer 1960, pp. 110-118. 


EXISTENCE AS FEELING AND THE BEAL 


LET US examine more closely 
our discussion on the real form of being, 
and on the concept of existence, to 
which the other concept of feeling is 
strictly united. 


From all that we have said it is 
clear that, for Rosmini, the possibility 
of the real is in the idea: “the logical 
and metaphysical possibility of all con- 
tingent beings is contained in the es- 
sence of being; and since being is known 
by its possibility, ie., by the idea, which 
is the knowability of all things, it is 
therefore no wonder that they are 
known by the essence of being.”* Here 
we speak explicitly not merely of logi- 
cal pssibility, that is of the knowability 


of the real by means of the idea, but 
even of metaphysical possibility. And in 
fact, the idea of the real precedes its 
actuation, ie., the real is an act of 
thought and then, through the creative 
action of God, it is a reality. And it is 
not a reality in itself, but in relation 
to the human mind even, which knows 
it and in knowing it, makes it to be no 
longer a thing, but a truth. Only for the 
atréyoves Of whom Plato speaks in the 
Sophistes, does the “solid” reside in the 
corporeal as a reality in itself, in the 
fleshy trunk of reality so-called, with 
which they identify the oe. For such 
men only things that are densely cor- 
poreal are realities, are in effect, being; 
and they would like thought and ideas 
to be stones and oaks that can be flung 
about in the manner of Homer’s heroes. 


For Rosmini, real being is a subject 
in that “it has the property of being a 
force and of being an active and indi- 
vidual feeling, and therefore a subject.’” 
The trinity of the forms of being (ideal, 





real and moral) is a unity, not merely 
logically, but ontologically.* Necessary 
to the ideal being is the real being of 
which it is an idea, i.e., the personal sub- 
ject. There is no !ogos which is not the 
logos of an intelligent existent, but there 
is no intelligent existent without a logos. 
In the Absolute Being they are perfectly 
equal to each other: in the contingent 
being the logos extends beyond the ex- 
istent, but it is inasmuch as it is present 
to his intelligence. The existent is, in- 
asmuch as it is first thought; it has and 
acquires consciousness of existing inso- 
far as it possesses ideal being. Once the 
real is defined as an active and indivi- 
dual feeling, the only real beings are 
subjects, i.e., the being that feels itself 
exists. Existence is a feeling. Rosmini 
does not distinguish clearly between 
“reality” and “existence.” This is the 
cause of more than a few ambiguities 
and as a result he continually speaks of 
“real form” — which as a thing which is 
not felt and which abides in itself is an 
illusion — instead of “existential form” 
of being, which he does not distinguish 
from the first. It must be added, in all 
fairness that he gimpsed the distinction 
in a passage in Teosofia, where those 
philosophers who “call objective truth 
that which refers exclusively to reality” 
are victims of a “pernicious misunder- 
standing.” They do not take into con- 
sideration that the first objective truth 
is being as an object or idea and that 
being an object is essential to being. 
Therefore, the notion that “reality is 
equivalent to existence,” that “there is 
nothing else but the real,” is classified 
as one of those “vulgar opinions” which 
are merely worthless “prejudices.”* In- 
stead there is not merely the real or 
things, but there is also the idea (and 
the union between the idea and the real, 
which is the moral form); and, on the 
other hand, the true real is the exist- 
ing subject, which is a feeling oneself. 
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“The existence of a being,’”’ for Ros- 
mini, “is the act of all its acts; “exis- 
tence is the act of all that which can be 
thought in an actual manner in the de- 
termined real.”* And existence is a feel- 
ing — indeed “the essence of life con- 
sists’’* in this feeling — and “the finite 
real is given to us through feeling.” In 
the last analysis, for Rosmini, man who 
knows the real through ideal being, is 
the only existent in the proper sense; 
and what he perceives of the reality of a 
being “is reduced entirely to his own 
feeling.”* In man existence is feeling 
oneself, to feel oneself ana to feel; and 
to feel what is other or the real is to 
bring about that it exists. It is no longer 
a thing, but is existence in the measure 
in which it is felt by the existent. Man, 
in perceiving and knowing, makes of 
the real a thing that is felt and known, 
and as such it is no longer a thing, but 
is feeling and truth. This is the feeling 
and the truth that are discovered by 
man in the real, which nearly reveals 
that which it hides; they exist in him 
as his feeling and his truth. It is not a 
matter of denying the real or of divest- 
ing the world of reality, but of avoiding 
the reduction of being to reality and of 
elevating the real itself to its true worth. 
It is a matter of discovering its signi- 
ficance, I would say, of penetrating it, so 
that values may be incarnated and ex- 
pressed in it, so that being incarnated 
they may transcend it. 


“The first real being (principle 
being),” writes Rosmini, “is always a 
feeling, otherwise it would be a thing 
dead and inert”, consequently, “all the 
real of the finite first real beings is re- 
duced to a highest type of real which is 
feeling,”’ which does not mean it is pos- 
sible “to reduce the first real beings to 
only one highest type.” Therefore, the 
“intellective first real being is a feeling” 
which can be considered “either as a 
feeling where nothing is felt but oneself, 





or as a feeling, in which there is not 
only a feeling of oneself and an intuition 
of being, but in which there is another 
felt entity (sentito) different from one- 
self.”* This last feeling is man, who is 
the feeling of himself and the intuition 
of being, but who is also the feeling of 
what is other than himself; in other 
words, in man, who exists in the world, 
there is a sensual perception of that 
which is other than himself, of deter- 
minations or felt entities which are not 
the sentient. If sensual perception in 
man, which is a feeling, were merely a 
feeling onself, or better if in his intel- 
lective feeling nothing else were felt 
but himself, every felt entity would be 
the sentient himself, would be a deter- 
mination which at the same time would 
also be a principle. Such is not the case: 
the finite principle being, which has 
ideal being as the natura! term of its 
intuition, does not have as “sentito” 
only itself intuiting but also a “sentito” 
different from itself and, as a different 


entity, a “sentito” which is a determina- 
tion without at the same time being a 
principle. The existent, which is cor- 
poreal and intellective feeling, a feeling 
oneself as sentient and as intuiting 
being, is also a feeling of what is differ- 
ent from oneself. This latter, once it has 


been felt and as a felt entity, does not 
identify itself with the act of feeling, 
but is experience and existentiality in 
relation to the act which feels it, 
through the sentient subject. There is 
no intelligent subject without feeling; 
indeed the subject could not know itself 
if it did not feel itself. 


IDEAL BEING AS METAPHYSICAL 
POSSIBILITY OF THE REAL 


“The intelligent subject himself 
lives therefore within himself and is es- 
sentially a feeling.’"® The feeling that 
this being has of his own self and that 
which he has of other subsistent beings 
is never separated from the mind, “since 
a feeling completely separated from any 
mind,” “would not be a being,” and 
“therefore would be nothing.” Thus, as 
soon as “one speaks of feeling, there is 
a mind which conceives it (otherwise 
it would be impossible to talk about it), 
and in any case there is the First Mind, 
the divine mind which posits it in know- 
ing it. We speak therefore of a feeling 
which is the object of a mind... .”"™ 
And the real is existent inasmuch as it 
is felt; in other words the real which 
does not feel itself to exist of itself but 
through him who feels it. Therefore 
there is no real if not through a feeling 
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and there is no feeling if not through 
a mind which conceives. Purely sensitive 
beings, “without any higher qualities,” 
are real; but there are no real beings 
without corresponding ideas; and on the 
other hand there is no idea] being with- 
out intelligence, which is its principle 
and of which it is an objective term. 
“It is necessary, therefore, to have an 
intellective principle in the universality 
of things so that there may be had the 
ideal being which dwells in it essentially; 
and it is necessary to have an ideal being 
which constitutes the possibility of the 
real, so that there may be had the real 
entity, which is an effectuation of ideal 
being and its last act.”’ But the sentient 
is a real being; “therefore the sensitive 
being alone cannot exist in the universe; 
but it is necessary for its existence that 
an intellective being also exist with it 
at the same time, for without it sensi- 
tive being becomes an absurdity.’’** The 
real or the sensitive in itself would not 
exist, would be absurd without the in- 


tellective principle; that is, without God, 
the supreme intellective First Principle, 
and without man, the existent who is at 
once a sentient principle and an intelli- 
gent principle, intuiting all being insofar 
as it is ideal, intuiting, that is, the ob- 
jective essence of being. 


On the other hand if to him who 
intuits ideal being “it were not granted 
to have any feeling, ideal being would 
remain for him empty and idle.” It does 
not remain empty because the intuiting 
subject, as subject, is feeling; as existent 
in the world it is in relation with other 
real beings, which in turn are in rela- 
tion to the intelligence, and if this lat- 
ter were abolished “real being would re- 
main absurd.” Man himself cannot feel 
himself and know himself — he would 
not be as existing being — without intel- 
ligence of the ideal being which is the 
form of intellection. And not knowing 
himself he could not “recognize him- 
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self,” could not “love himself’; it would 
be impossible, that is, to hove being in 
the moral form. Feeling is being, but it 
is not all of being, which “extends much 
further beyond it’’, the “sentito” is not 
the act of being in al its extension. The 
act of being is one and it is common to 
all felt entities; therefore it does not 
constitute their individual nature, but is 
“a necessary dependence of theirs up- 
on being, an essential relation which 
they have with being such that if this 
relation were erased, they would cease 
to exist.” The contingent reals or felt 
entities are distinguished, therefore, 
from ideal being, which does not consti- 
tute them, but upon which they neces- 
sarily depend and separated from which 
they are “inconceivable and impossible.” 
To ask what are felt entities separated 
from being is “to fall into contradic- 
tions:”’ to separate them from being is 
“to annihilate them.” Being, therefore, 
which our mind intuits before perceiv- 
ing the felt entities is the “antecedent 
act, the act of the act of all the felt 
entities.” It “causes the felt entities to 
be and causes them to be knowable to 
the mind; this ontological fact can be 
expressed by us in other terms as fol- 
lows: identical being is at once ideal and 
real, not preceding things and the know- 
ability of things.”"* Therefore, without 
an objective mind for the intuition of 
being, felt entities or the real, not only 
are “inconceivable,” but are also “im- 
possible”: separated from the act of 
being, they cease to be. The act of being, 
which is the being-act of the mind, is 
the act of act of the real, “the form of 
forms.” But since there is no ideal being 
without an intelligent subject, which is a 
real or an existent, being is at once 
ideal and existential, idea and feeling, 
such that the existential never exhausts 
the idea, which always extends further 
beyond; in other words, the being-act of 
the mind is never entirely in act, is 





never its full actuality or determination. 
Further, there is a “sentito,” the exist- 
ence of every man in himself, with re- 
spect to which the intuition of being is 
not antecedent inasmuch as there is no 
idea without intelligence or intellective 
feeling; consequently, to feel oneself and 
to know oneself existing, the sensus-sui, 
is simultaneous to the act of intuition. 
In man the act of being is not the an- 
tecedent of oneself as a felt being, but it 
forms a unity, whereby man is the act 
of being, as ideal and as real; and with 
respect to things, which cannot possibly 
exist without intelligence, it is the act 
of being of every real. The existence of 
man is ontologically united to the act of 
being, the interior object of the mind, 
which is the act of being of every other 
contingent. For Rosmini, in brief, the 
two primitive categorical forms of what 
he calls real being are: being (lente) 
which is known by the idea and reality 
which is feeling. To the latter there is 
discernible an actuality of “stuff of the 
real,” which is “like the matter of the 
real,” and the “organism, which is like 
the form through which the real is dis- 
tinguished and ordered.’”’* Being is idea 
and the real is one of its determinations. 


OTHERNESS AND THE MORAL FORM OF BEING 


At this point the concept of other- 
ness must be clarified. Creation is other 
than God, different from Him: but, in 
creation man is other than or different 
from all other beings, which together 
comprise that which is other than man; 
it is what is different from him, what 
is not the intelligent existent. But man 
exists in relation to things and to other 
men. Nevertheless while things are 
other than men, those who are like him 
are referred to as the other man. They 
are not merely the other real, different 
from man, but the other existent, simi- 
lar to him. Here the distinction between 
existent and real, which is not made 


clearly by Rosmini and which is not 
deepened either, reveals itself as neces- 
sary. Now God is the Absolute Being. 
The world is not God; therefore it is not 
Being. In this sense, the world as 
“other” or different from God is Non- 
Being, not the contrary or the negative 
of being; the “non” does not indicate 
contradiction or negation, nor does it 
even signify opposition, but simply that 
which is different from the noun which 
follows, different from Being. Non- 
Being is in nowise Nothing; and if it is 
not Nothing, then in some way it is. 
Therefore the world is an other than 
Being, it is with its own mode of being, 
which is not Being. From nothing God 
has created the world, which is not God 
Himself and which is thus different 
from Him and which therefore is as 
Non-Being. But if it is, it participates in 
some way in Being; there is, therefore, 
an ontological bond with Being, which is 
not the world. It is a dialectical bond 
inasmuch as the world is Non-Being in 
relation to Being and it has its being 
through Being which makes it to be dif- 
ferent from Him, while He Himself is of 
Himself the act of Being (l’Essente). 
But that which is other than Being, or 
the contingent real, would never have 
been without the creative Being-Intelli- 
gence, or the intelligence of truth, which 
identifies itself with the divine Intelli- 
gence. The idea of the world, let us say, 
or “the being of the real” is anterior to 
the real extends beyond the real, inas- 
much as it is being, of which the real 
is only a determination. 


Of all created beings only man is 
that real to whom ideal being is com- 
municated, only man is an intelligent 
being. Only in man is there the ideal 
being and the real, rather he is this 
synthesis of the ideal being and of real, 
which in man is existence. Through this 
participation in the ideal being his mind 
is unlimited and can know all that is 
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knowable, all that is real. Thus, man is 
indeed other or different from God; but 
he is such in a manner different from all 
other beings in that he participates in 
God more eminently than other crea- 
tures, through the divine or the idea 
which is the light of the mind and makes 
him an intelligent being. Only man has 
the power of inobjectivating himself, a 
power which is extended when the ob- 
ject or the idea is extended, “of objec- 
tivating himself with his thought into 
each thing.” And not only does he inob- 
jectivate himself with his intelligence, 
but with all his being, “since thought is 
that which of its nature dominates, in- 
forms and transports with itself into its 
actions all the lower potencies of the in- 
telligent subject.’"* Consequently, man 
who lives in the world and cannot exist 
if not in relation to the world finds him- 
self to be other than or different from 
other entities, which are other than 
him, but similar to his fellow men, who 
are not the other than man, but other 
existent beings, intelligent subjects like 
him. Therefore he cannot love things as 
he loves men, nor men as he loves things: 
the diversity of otherness obliges him 
to effect a union between ideal and real; 
an act of recognition, that is, or the ac- 
tuation of the moral form of being, in 
two distinct modes, according to the or- 
der of being itself. And thus the onto- 
logical bonds between the Creator and 
the creature, and of creatures among 
themselves, according to the varying re- 
lations of otherness, are arranged ac- 
cording to an order, which in the har- 
mony of all the forms of being, identi- 
cal in every form and yet distinct in its 
forms. His dialectical quality reveals its 
ontological character and reveals Non- 
Being as other than Being and yet being, 
precisely because it is other, in all its 
reality as a positive value, non-contra- 
dictory. It is a dialectic of relations and 
of diversity in unity and not of con- 
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trariety or of negation. Neither is it a 
dialectic of opposition, which denies the 
autonomy of its terms and in which 
these terms are only because they op- 
pose each other; instead, they are be- 
cause, as different, they refer to each 
other, imply each other and integrate 
each other. 


At this point we ask ourselves: in 
the order of creation, who is properly 
a subject and a completed subject? Man 
and only man. Every other reality, to 
which man applies the act of being, is 
rendered knowable; only man is a know- 
ing creature. Only man enters into a 
connection with the act of being by 
means of intuition and therefore only 
he is knowing; and this “is necessary for 
constituting a completed subject.” From 
this it follows that “non-intelligent real- 
ity which does not exist in itself as such 
and yet is not an intellect, must neces- 
sarily be an appurtenance of some com- 
pleted subject.’’* Therefore, all that ex- 
ists is either a person or a belonging of 
the person. Or better, only persons ex- 
ist, of whom the real is an appurtenance, 
and this in turn is existence and not a 
thing only insofar as it belongs to the 
person and in the measure in which 
he actualizes it as existence. From this it 
follows, too, that the form of being, ap- 
plied to another man is not applied only 
to a knowable, but to a knowing being. 
Here the relation of knowability is be- 
tween two knowing beings, between two 
completed subjects, so that one is not a 
belonging of the other, but each man 
exists of himself for the other, is exist- 
ent for the other existent. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL FEELING AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF 


Just as the intelligent principle is 
constituted by the essential light of the 
intuition of the idea, so the sentient prin- 
ciple is constituted by a primary feeling, 
which Rosmini calls the fundamental 





feeling, upon which the secondary fun- 
damental feelings depend. With it we 
immediately perceive our body “as a 
thing with us.” In such a way, “even 
this” becomes “part of the sentient sub- 
ject through the individual union with 
our spirit,” and “it is felt by us as con- 
sentient.” This “subjective” manner of 
feeling our body extends to all our body; 
it is constant, necessary, and equal."’ 
This feeling is connatural to us; it is 
the primordial feeling, which preceeds 
every experience and is not at all the 
pure psychic potentiality of feeling. It is 
the feeling act of which every ulterior 
feeling is the actuality. It is, for the 
whole expanse of feeling, what the idea 
of being is for the expanse of intelligi- 
bility; ie., it is pure sensibility, the 
mother of all sensations. It is a substan- 
tial feeling which extends beyond all 
corporeal agents. Among all the internal 
feeling, “only the fundamental feeling 
is total.’’* 

The fundamental feeling and the in- 
tellective feeling of being are the pri- 
mordial constitutives of the ego, which 
is the foundation of every further feel- 
ing and knowing. Rather “man does not 
know positively in itself any real other 
than his own fundamental feeling and 
his own intellective feeling,” his ego, 
determined on all sides, “a unique and 
simple principle having a felt and under- 
stood term.”** The human soul is pre- 
cisely the “principle of a substantial ac- 
tive feeling which, the same throughout, 
has extension for its boundaries and 
within its confines has a body and being, 
and thus it is at once sensitive and intel- 
lective.”’*° Each act of the soul is a feel- 
ing and the soul is a first substantial 
feeling. The ego is the perception which 
the soul has of itself, its feeling itself, 
self-consciousness. 


THE PERSON AND VALUES 
Only man is ego and is a person, 
“which is the individual and subsistent 


human essence, which has that essential 
intelligence, i.e., the intuition of being,” 
which is therefore act, “and then has in- 
telligence as a potency with which he 
applies being and knows other things.” 
The person, for Rosmini, is “a substan- 
tial individual inasmuch as he contains 
an active principle, supreme and incom- 
municable” ;** he is “an intellective sub- 
ject inasmuch as he contains an active 
supreme and intelligent principle’, as 
such, and “with respect to himself; he 
is “the first cause of his actions” and 
therefore autonomous. Incommunicable, 
“he is essentially one”, every person is 
a unity, an irreducible singularity. There 
is multiplicity of things but not of per- 
sons. Every person is himself and is un- 
repeatable; a number of persons form 
a unity rather than a mass. The exist- 
ence of each person “as a person begins 
and finishes in himself’, “each of them 
is a subjective one.”’** Of this one, which 
is the single person, there are not two: 
persons do not multiply like insects. Cer- 
tainly even the corporeal or animal sub- 
ject is one, is individual, but he is not 
the complete subject and is therefore 
contained in the subject which is also in- 
tellective. The personal principle, in- 
stead, “is entire in itself and has no 
need of any other nature in order to be 
entire.” 


The person, as unrepeatable unity, 
causes all values (and truth is a value) 
to be personal. All values are infinite, 
but, insofar as they are each incarnated 
in the person who expresses them, all 
values are personalized, are values per- 
sonally expressed, in that immutable 
and unrepeatable form in which each 
person expresses them. A value, ex- 
pressed by this person in this deter- 
mined personal manner through this his 
own singularity which cannot be dupli- 
cated, not only does not lose its univer- 
sality but realizes it in that very per- 
sonal act which expresses it and it is 
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universal in its very singularity. It is 
the actuation of essence; that is to say 
the essence of the person and the es- 
sence of the value. The person existen- 
tializes the value, which incarnating it- 
self in the person, actuates its essence. 
In this sense, “being’’ opposes itself to 
“reality,” if reality means “thing” and 
being means “act.” But such opposition 
excludes dissociation. Being-act is op- 
posed to reality-thing, but as the act 
which realizes its essence through the 
real and as the real which unveils its 
value and its significance in the act, the 
act of a spirit, which, in being incar- 
nated, transcends the things in which 
it is incarnated. To exist is to actuate 
one’s own essence, which is never com- 
pletely actualizable: the spirit actuates 
it through the real, which in this self- 
actuation of the spirit, manifests its 
truth in the indissoluble unity of exist- 
ence and value. 


THE PERSON AND PARTICIPATION 


Nevertheless, since every finite 
being is “dialectical” or is a relative 
term, even the finite person is a relative 
person; therefore even though it has no 
need of another nature to be entire, it 
can “have a relation of element and of 
part of another person.” A supreme ac- 
tive principle, “it is essentially (a) con- 
taining (being)” and “it is its nature to 
be feeling.” However, its finiteness and 
therefore its relativity posits it in a con- 
dition such that while it is itself a con- 
taining being it is also the content of a 
greater being. If the person feels the 
greater containing being. If the person 
feels the greater containing being, the 
latter becomes a content with respect to 
the person, that is, to the principle which 
feels it. It is in this way, writes Rosmini, 
that “the participation of the absolute in 
the relative” is brought about. In this 
type of relation the lesser containing 
being (the person), in feeling its greater 
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containing being, makes of it its own 
content. To feel God is to interiorize him 
without the nullification of the finite 
person in the Absolute Person: the for- 
mer remains a person, but is a relative 
person. But the relation is twofold: be- 
sides the relation just explained there 
is the first one whereby the greater con- 
taining being contains the lesser, which, 
as content, is no longer a person “under 
this aspect”, it is “felt, understood by 
the greater containing being which, as 
such, is no longer a content.” The 
two relations are simultaneous: the per- 
son feeling God makes Him his interior 
content and God, the greater containing 
being, makes the person his content. 
Similarly, the person is relative to the 
other person and the two relations are 
established simultaneously between per- 
sons: feeling each other reciprocally, 
one is the content of the other and both 
are containing beings. The incommuni- 
cable person has woven, as a person, a 
net of relations among persons, which 


without denying him but confirming him 
rather, as a principle which is entirely in 
itself and is one, establishes a communi- 
cation whereby each is a part and ele- 
ment of the other. 


THE PERSON AND THE REAL 


In brief, real things, unless they are 
persons, are not complete subjects; “‘on- 
ly persons are true and completed sub- 
jects.”* “From this it follows that a 
being which has no intelligence is in- 
complete and needs to lean upon intel- 
ligence outside of it, to which alone it is 
relative: on the contrary, the being 
which is endowed with intelligence is a 
complete being and yet only this mode 
of being, ie., the intelligent beings, 
merit the Aristotelian denomination en- 
telechies which comes from perfect 
eTrAgys an ontological demonination be- 
cause it treats of the intimate constitu- 
tion of beings themselves.’’** Therefore 





all that is and has no intelligence is rela- 
tive to the person, which is an intelligent 
being. Hence the strong affirmations of 
the Logica: “That which is, but does 
not have a subjective existence, cannot 
abide without a subject: the principle 
of subject.” Therefore “things” abide 
insofar as there is a subject. “That 
which is, but is not a person, cannot 
abide without a person the principle of 
person.’’*” In this sense, existence is a 
requisite for the person only, to whom 
all the real is relative. For the real is an 
appurtenance of the person; it is, for 
the person who feels it and knows it and 
who in feeling it, knowing it and willing 
it brings about its existence. 


PROOFS FOR GOD’S EXISTENCE 


As we have said many times, the 
ideal being which the intelligent subject 
intuits naturally is infinite, because it is 
the being itself of the ideal being, but 
is not the Absolute Being, inasmuch as 
intuition gathers the essence of the ideal 
being under the form of ideal. Man, 
therefore, does not know how absolute 
Being is, but knows that He is. Rosmini 
gives four proofs for the existence of 
God: from the essence of the intuited 
being; from the ideal form, which as an 
eternal object presupposes an eternal 
subject; from real being; from the moral 
form.” Even in these proofs Rosmini en- 
velops his thought in traditional termi- 
nology. Even here we shall make the ef- 
fort to interpret, to gather the nucleus 
of his thought, which is more implicit 
than explicit. The proof for us is intrin- 
sic to the essence of the spiritual being 
and to the movement of all the forms of 
its activity. No perceived entity ex- 
hausts the essence of the ideal being 
with which man perceives it; the essence 
of the ideal being is not exhausted by 
the subject’s perception of itself or his 
self-consciousness. But to be completely 
exhausted is an exigency intrinsic to the 


very essence of the ideal being. There- 
fore, there exists an Absolute Being hav- 
ing every fullness. The proof thus for- 
mulated is intrinsic to the exigency of 
the ideal being’s essence. Here the ideal 
being must be considered prescinding 
from the subject which intuits being. 
But we know that for Rosmini the ideal 
being is the object of an intelligent sub- 
ject; therefore the exigency is not in- 
trinsic merely to the essence of being in 
itself but to the subject which is a think- 
ing subject in the intuited being, with 
which it forms a unity, even though a 
distinction is made between the think- 
ing mind and the object thought. And 
thus the exigency for the completion of 
the essence of being is the exigency of 
the subject which thinks in infinite 
being, but only under the form of idea 
and therefore as an act which is never 
the actuality of its own self. Thus under- 
stood, the proof manifests a new force 
and an original aspect. 

The object founding thought is in- 
tuited ideal being, light of the mind; 
present to the mind it is thinking-act; 
now the object which constitutes the 
objectivity of thinking is exhausted or 
exhaustible in the activity of knowing 
inasmuch as it transcends all the real 
and the subject itself as finite existent. 
Ideal being, which is the light of the 
mind, through its infinity makes the 
mind infinite, but transcends it as well 
inasmuch as the determinations which 
the mind can give to it through experi- 
ence are all finite. Therefore the ideal 
being, interior to the spirit, is immanent, 
but the immanence of the ideal being 
is also a transcendence. Better still: the 
idea is the principle of my inner life, 
that principle whereby it is the light of 
truth; but in the very act in which my 
inner life is founded by the idea as ob- 
jective interiority it is also surpassed. 
The idea is the other whereby I think; 
and thought is the other whereby the 
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idea is thought. But the dialectical rela- 
tion is necessary and intrinsic: there is 
no thought without the light of being, 
there is no ideal being which is not the 
object of a thought. Therefore being can 
only be conceived as act; but, precisely 
because it is an infinite act, thought can- 
not make it to be all the actuality which 
is inclusive of its infinity of idea. There- 
fore, there exists an Absolute Act or In- 
finite Thought, which is all being in its 
fullness and actuality. All my thinking, 
feeling, willing, experiencing, cannot 
equal the idea; I cannot equal the in- 
finity of my spirit. I exist, but in such 
a way that I myself am not fully my 
own being, my own feeling, my own 
thinking, my own action. The existence 
of God, the Other, thanks to which I can 
exist, and to exist, and can be the en- 
tire existent that I am, is the necessary 
condition of my own existence. 


A TRANSCENDENT PRESENCE WITHIN MAN 


It is no longer a question of postu- 
lating the Absolute with the reflective 
act, in accordance with modern ideal- 
ism. It is no longer a question, that is, 
of the “notion” of God, which is the 
problem debated from Descartes to 
Kant; but rather of the presence of God 
to the spirit, not in the order of knowl- 
edge, but in the ontological order, of a 
presence, that is, which is the essence 
itself of the person, of the spiritual sub- 
ject. This is the new problem, glimpsed 
by Rosmini. This presence is located 
within the existent in every form of his 
activity, unifying his activities in one 
univocal direction. This presence is in 
us and therefore is internal to the same 
reflection, but it is not we ourselves; 
nor is it posited by thought; and thus 
its immanence within reflection is 
through its very self a surpassing of the 
reflective sphere, which does not ade- 
quate the infinity of the idea nor com- 
plete it in its fullness. The Absolute is 
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not entire in our reflection, which is re- 
flection through the presence of the Ab- 
solute himself under the ideal form. 
Contrary to the insistent affirmation of 
idealism and arguing in terms of its 
own internal exigency, if the idea is 
truly idea, transcendence emerges from 
reflection. The idea present to the spirit 
is not an immanence which is enclosed 
in knowledge of the real, but it is a focal 
point of transcendence, precisely be- 
cause the real cannot adequate it; and it 
is the focal point of deeper penetration 
because its very essence exacts fullness 
in that Being which is full; and the 
thinking subject exacts it, of whom the 
idea is the essential object of the es- 
sence of his every spiritual act. There- 
fore, from within the inner life and 
from within the integral person emerges 
God, as Supreme Subject or Supreme 
Person, and as Absolute Object. In the 
ontological order, the existence of God 
is not a knowledge, but a presence. 
God, as St. Bonaventure says, is the 
“grounding” object, the only object 
which constitutes itself as subject, pre- 
cisely because it is perfect Subjectivity. 
In man, instead, the object does not con- 
stitute itself subject, but remains dis- 
tinct from it. Man is not absolute Sub- 
jectivity, full existence. He is the finite 
and contingent subject which partici- 
pates in infinite being but as an idea, 
and therefore his existence does not 
adequate the idea. Man is neither an 
absolute nor the Absolute; he is aspira- 
tion toward the Absolute, which is in- 
terior to him. The idea of being makes 
of each spiritual act an “aspiration” to 
God. But such an aspiration is present 
in man, inasmuch as the presence of the 
divine ideal being is an “inspiration” 
from God. Man aspires to God because 
he has been created as inspired by Him. 
Man is not God, nor is it possible to 
divinize him without denying him as 
man. And such a negation of oneself, 





writes Rosmini, is the “secret expiation thropolatry,” the adoration of man, 
of the rights usurped from the Deity.” which is the most fatal form of idolatry. 
Rosmini is a good lesson against “an- 
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THE KINGDOM OF MAN 


“IT am the way,” Christ said, and 
all who would be reckoned among His 
followers must walk this way. It is a 
way leading through the world, and a 
way leading through the world is not 
easy either to find or to follow. But the 
hard part, overcoming the world, is al- 
ready included in the way, for it is a 
way to overcome the world. 

The questionableness of Christian 
existence, making it a sea of doubts and 
difficulties, comes not so much from the 
world’s worldliness, which is always the 
same, as from its historicalness. It 
makes a difference whether Christian 
existence is to be realized in the time 
before Constantine or in the centuries 
that followed, in the persecution of a 
state with a totalitarian persuasion or 
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under the friendly tolerance of a liberal 
community. 

But the questions which arise from 
the changeable relationships with earth- 
ly powers require more skill and cour- 
age than wisdom for their solution. 
Nearer the center of historicalness lie 
deeper disquiet and more difficult ques- 
tions. What we here call “world” and 
desienate as “historical’’ includes man’s 
undertaking to shape the world and so- 
ciety. This undertaking is based on a 
knowledge which grows with the prog- 
ress of the undertaking, a knowledge 
of what is to be shaped as well as of the 
principles of formation. It calls forth a 
whole array of skills, and it depends up- 
on the sense of responsibility and spirit 
of sacrifice of all, from ruler to lowliest 











drudge. World in this sense is the hu- 
man endeavor to establish and maintain 
the kingdom of man, which is of this 
world — an endeavor that would come 
to a standstill but for the forces of pas- 
sionate self-assertion and self-sacrifice 
unleashed in historical acts of coopera- 
tion and opposition. 

The way that is called Christ, how- 
ever, leads to a kingdom that is not of 
this world. Here is the deeper question 
then: how can we give ourselves to un- 
dertakings which bind heart and mind 
and at the same time walk the way in 
truth that Christ has shown us? The 
admonition that we give to Caesar what 
is his does not help: the question of ex- 
istence cannot be transformed into a 
question of law. Neither does the warn- 
ing that we cannot serve two masters 
give us a clear choice. For in the place 
of mammon, which in our reflective mo- 
ments it is not hard to despise, some- 
thing more worthy appears: security 
and progress for mankind, an abundance 
of the good things of life for all, the 
glow of historical achievement through 
which man asserts and extends his mas- 
tery of nature. In the light of this mas- 
ter project traditional asceticism loses 
its meaning. There is need, it seems, not 
for curbing fleshly desire but for reject- 
ing the world in a more profound and 
more terrifying way, by cutting oneself 
off from the wellsprings of historical 
life. 


The establishment of the kingdom 
of man cannot be considered a special 
role, divorced from his thought and feel- 
ing. It calls upon the whole man. It gives 
substance to his hopes. It multiplies him 
and feeds the millions. It shapes his 
language and forms his ideas. It teaches 
him to look upon the world after its own 
worldly fashion. In the face of this total 
commitment Christian existence can 
hardly assert itself by coming to terms 
with the world. We speak now of the 


very worldliness of the world as mani- 
fested in deed, in thought and belief. Its 
power is not exercised in placing ob- 
stacles in the path of those who would 
follow the Way. It rather calls into ques- 
tion the whole meaning of the Way. The 
cleft reaches down into the very depths 
of religious consciousness. 


In its first phase it makes use of 
philosophic polemics. The instructors in 
worldliness oppose the Way that leads 
through the world — “I am the way” — 
with their own way in the world, or bet- 
ter, they propose the world as a way. 
Quality, progress, real humanism, su- 
perman — this is the crescendo of 
sounds in the great offensive, and no 
counteroffensive of like power met it on 
the field. 


With Nietzsche this age of critical 
aggression came to an end, but not its 
purpose. It has a new form now, espe- 
cially dangerous because camouflaged. 
In our century the “kingdom of man” 
has achieved its greatest triumphs and 
at the same time suffered catastrophes 
which jeopardize the whole future of 
civilization. In the brilliant and tragic 
decades that lie behind us the high- 
spirited tone that is the life of every 
undertaking of total worldliness con- 
tinued to underlie the creeping gloom 
of pessimism. But in the dialogue be- 
tween the optimists and the down- 
hearted, Christian existence is not men- 
tioned; the partners in the dialogue ac- 
cept the premises of worldly endeavor 
even though they may doubt the out- 
come. The tacit denial of Christian ex- 
istence sets the tone of public life, and 
the polite, or perhaps cleverly calcu- 
lated, toleration of Christian institutions 
is a form of this denial. “Religious val- 
ues” are allowed a certain autonomy; 
there is even the declared wish to re- 
spect the rights of “religious needs” 
where they still exist; and in return the 
servants of the Church, not without 
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some justification, are expected to dedi- 
cate themselves to their specialty infra 
muros and let the world be. 


In the battle against this silent de- 
nial Romano Guardini dedicated him- 
self to the task of thinking out the pos- 
sibility and the meaning of Christian 
existence for our time and revitalizing 
its sacral forms from a living conscious- 
ness of truth. Such a struggle cannot be 
carried on with the weapons of theolog- 
ical controversy or with the old-style 
apologetics. There is little point in stif- 
fening defenses when there is no attack, 
only disregard. The fight, peaceful not 
only in spirit but also in form, must now 
be carried to the opponent’s ground. It 
must be shown that the world with its 
absolute pretentions contradicts itself; 
that it cannot desire the kingdom of 
man without desiring beyond it; that it 
cannot continue to ignore the ultimate 
and cling to the penultimate without 
losing the latter also. 


The defensive strategy developed 
by Guardini ventures deep into the 
strongholds of worldliness, but the pro- 
cedure ceases to be strategy or defense 
in the strict sense. No plans are laid 
and no blow is struck. Rather, this ex- 
cursion into the world grows out of a 
profound tendency — one held in check, 
however, by faith — a sensitivity that 
resonates to every beauty in the world, 
especially art and poetry, an intellect 
that thirsts for clear thought and will 
lean over the abyss for the sake of 
knowledge, an open, reverent mind 
which recognizes greatness and bows to 
it even when it crosses the danger zone 
of pride. In conversation with the chil- 
dren of total worldliness one must speak 
their language, the language of their 
esthetically refined, intellectually 
trained, and morally high-spirited rep- 
resentatives. He must have experienced 
in himself as temptation and pain that 
alienation which he would cure in 
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others. In his own soul a quiet faith 
shines for all to see. But his quiet prop- 
aganda in the secular realm poses a 
new test for the fides quaerens intellec- 
tum of St. Anselm. The structure of the 
truths of faith is not softened, but an 
entrance is cut for them. A calculated 
boldness is the right approach, for the 
truths of faith must be planted in dan- 
gerous places. 


Guardini is not the first to give to 
the Christian apostolate this new form 
that fits the historical situation. G. K. 
Chesterton in England and Ernest Hel- 
lo in France may be mentioned as pre- 
cursors. Guardini’s thought matured 
during the first war and in the decades 
between wars when uneasiness over 
man and his works was brewing in many 
quarters. He was affected by the Ger- 
man youth movement, and rubbed 
shoulders with Max Scheler and Martin 
Buber. But as we look today at the work 
of the seventy-five year old thinker, 
nothing is lost if we forget the prepara- 
tory stages and formative influences to 
dwell upon the unity of the mature pro- 
duct. Many a shout that merited atten- 
tion in the feverish years after the First 
World War has died down with the ex- 
citement. But the voice of Guardini, 
which at the time seemed to be buried 
in an obscure position at the University 
of Berlin, a quiet, tempered voice, has 
grown steadily in urgency and power. 
His thought cannot be passed over as 
a closed issue. 


An intellectual encounter with the 
world’s tacit “No” to Christian life must 
first discover the point of encounter. It 
must lay out the common ground of 
conversation. Guardini does this by de- 
veloping his notion of modern times. 
The first thing in content if not in time 
is a historic-philosophic consideration. 
It is meant to constitute a “we” with- 
out which no effective statement is pos- 
sible. For the duty of Christian exist- 





ence is not laid in the first instance up- 
on man in general but upon ws, the chil- 
dren of the modern age. The answer to 
the call that comes across the centuries 
from antiquity must come from the 
depths of the historical existence of 
modern man. First must come an ex- 
planation of the unalterable historical 
conditions that determine our modern 
existence and in whose framework our 
destiny unfolds. This reflection on 
modernity as the space that destiny has 
allotted to us is preliminary, and the 
philosophic-historical viewpoint that 
grows from it cannot be called Christian 
as yet. In many essentials it is indebted 
to an analysis of modern times of the 
kind we find in Dilthey and in the post- 
Dilthey science of mind and history, 
and it can be quite acceptable even to 
those who have no use whatsoever for 
Guardini’s views. 


But it is an approach that stands 
open to Christian Faith. Its openness is 
the result of its primary concern with 


the behavior of man as the substrate of 
history. The pragmatic is reduced to a 
few allusions, and the Midde Ages above 
all “medieval man,” Modern Age means 
“modern man.” In this anthropologically 
spiritualized form the philosophy of his- 
tory is an essential component of Guar- 
dini’s thought. It provides a frame in 
which his interpretations of Pascal, Hél- 
derlin, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dosto- 
jewski, Rilke, and even Dante must be 
placed. All of them represent the mod- 
ern mind — Dante its precursor — in 
its occasional breakthrough to a think- 
ing-existing mind that determines its 
own being and its view of the world in 
a positive or negative relation to Chris- 
tian existence. The fecund depths as 
well as the perils of modern times are 
exposed to Guardini’s interpretation in 
its poets and thinkers. 

This idea is so fundamental that in 
the philosophy of history the middle 


Ages appear as pre-midern, a page out 
of the modern at its origin. If in later 
years Guardini distinguished a post- 
modern period from the modern, he was 
not revising his philosophy of history 
but attempting to install into the earlier 
picture the observations of post-war 
times. The discourse on The End of the 
Modern World should not be read as a 
new diagnosis of the present. There are 
so many diagnoses that one is tempted 
to look upon our contemporaries’ atten- 
tiveness to themselves as a diagnostic 
symptom. Guardini has something else 
in mind. In all sincerity he is trying to 
point out the most profound change, the 
periods in which the concept of person- 
ality, that bond which still existed in 
modern times between secularity and 
faith, was sacrificed to a mass society 
parcelling out jobs. Even into this icy 
collectivist climate of the post-modern 
period the Christian humanist, swal- 
lowing hi feelings, would like to bring 
about the possibility of Christian life 
by suggesting the route to reconstruc- 
tion. But we should not overemphasize 
the borderline between modern and post- 
modern in the development of Guar- 
dini’s thought. In a lecture in 1957 
which undertakes a broad division of 
human history into three parts, the 
primitive culture is followed by a second 
“human epoch,” which then passes on, 
with the advent of natural science and 
technology, into the modern, our own 
times, best known by a “mastery of na- 
ture which fundamentally seems to be 
without limit.” 


To understand, then, the simple 
outlines of his notion of modernity, let 
us turn to the treatises entitled The 
World and the Person: An Attempt at 
a Christian Teaching on Man, which 
first appeared in 1939 (4th edition, 
1955), and whose theme is further de- 
veloped in Freedom, Grace, Destiny 
(1949). 
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THE MODERN AGE AND DESTINY 


The modern consciousness, we read 
in The World and the Person, sees hu- 
man life as an autonomous structure 
needing no further foundation and bow- 
ing .to no higher norm, a structure of 
three moments: nature, subject, culture. 
Each of these moments is understood as 
ultimate; beyond them we cannot go. 
Each has its unfathomable depths which 
open out to the religious. But the nou- 
menon which appears at the end of the 
road in each case is different. Thus it 
appears that the badge of the modern 
spirit is radicalism: it delves into the 
world’s depths in three different direc- 
tions, uncovering there a trinity at odds 
with itself. 

Each moment wants to be autono- 
mous. The first, nature, is at first some- 
thing given, something which man en- 
counters. But it reveals only superficial 
strata of its existence to experience, 
layer by layer; behind it yawns the bot- 
tomless mystery of the All-Life, the one 
and the all, whose infinity Giordano 
Bruno extolled, and from whose bosom, 
for their chosen prophet Hdlderlin, arose 
the gods of antiquity, remodeled now 
to become angels of the fatherland. 
Guardini shows us this is his book on 
Hdlderlin. At the end of the road into 
the depths of nature we come upon the 
image of “Mother Nature,” a chthonian 
divinity, against whose deadly witchery 
the late romantics, and finally Rilke, 
took up arms. 

Then comes the moment of the sub- 
ject: modern man approaches the phe- 
nomena of nature with a new freedom. 
He does not cease to lend devoted ear to 
her, to read the words from her very 
lips. He has redoubled his empirical 
ardor. But this devotion to what is out- 
side himself is only a tactical maneuver 
in a different strategy. The study of the 
laws of nature is an introduction to the 
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attempt to discover the origin of these 
laws in the depths of the ego. That is 
the goal of Kant’s transcendental 
method, in whose doctrines the modern 
idea of subjectivity is philosophically 
formulated. The autonomous reason-ego 
is to be seen as the source of the regu- 
larity of nature as well as of moral law. 
Transcendental depths are accessible too 
by this path into the inner sanctum of 
subjectivity. The empirical or phenom- 
enal I is the window to the noumenal 
I, and in the genius nature itself reveals 
how it lays down the laws of art. Kant 
limits the notion of genius very careful- 
ly. Still it is part of his modern tendency 
to burst all limits and encourage man 
in his promethean self-esteem to con- 
sider himself free and divinely knowing. 
In mentioning the prometheus symbol, 
however, we touch upon the third mo- 
ment in the structure of the modern 
world view. 


The command given to man to sub- 
due the earth was understood even be- 
fore it was proclaimed. For Greek post- 
Socratic philosophy art (techné) offers 
a shaping and cultivating association 
with things, with the beings of the 
world, a key to the understanding of the 
structure of the world. The modern con- 
cept of culture unfolding with modern 
science and technology makes a bolder 
claim. In place of servants of art, who, 
acording to Aristotle, imitate or com- 
plement nature, we get creators of a 
self-sufficient world of culture and art. 
From the chaos of religious wars the 
state rose up, an “artificial God,” as 
Hobbes called it, and laid claim, for “‘rea- 
sons of state,” to an authority free of 
religion and moral law. Technology, 
however, which follows the absolute 
state and natural science, the third cul- 
tural acomplishment of modern man, 
“is the content of all tools and pro- 





cedures through which man frees him- 
self from the straitness of organic re- 
lationships, and is enabled at will to 
set his goals and to reshape what he 
finds. What sort of will this is, is evident 
from the doctrine of the autonomy of 
culture, which by degrees release 
science, politics, economics, art, peda- 
gogy, etc. from all connection with faith 
and universal ethics and attaches it to 
itself.” As this third moment goes deep 
it also touches the religious sphere. This 
is especially clear in Hegel, who under- 
stands events that are above-nature and 
above the personal in the progress of 
culture as the inner unfolding of the ab- 
solute Spirit. To think about this total 
history is to interpret divine providence. 

It is possible to take part in modern 
thought and activity with its threefold 
offshoots without once observing that 
there is a contradiction between modern 
life and the life of faith. It is typical of 
man, T. S. Eliot tells us, not to tolerate 
much reality. Life torn between irrec- 
oncilable roles gives the lie to all these 
roles and makes life a fiction. But the 





sophistry of modern culture knows how 
to make this lie look respectable 
through the catch-word of autonomy. 
Modern denial is a silent one. 


It is also possible, or it may seem 
possible, to renounce all modern work 
and thought and to stand firm against 
it, a sort of “Athanasius contra mun- 
dum.” But such a stand ignores the fact 
that man is a social being and the ef- 
fort may be both conclusive and fruit- 
less. It is suspect also because resistance 
and adaptation through inconsistency 
are ever entering into an unholy alliance 
with each other. 


Nevertheless Romano Guardini, 
the modern thinker of Christian living, 
must circumspectly keep before his eyes 
the powers that be —- that is the sense 
of an approach through the philosophy 
of history. The idea is to bully these 
powers into giving free passage to the 
Way. This contest, undramatic as it may 
seem in the gently modulated prose of 
Guardini, has in it something of Ja- 
cob’s wrestling with the angel. 


ASSENT TO THE MODERN AND ITS LIMITS 


First of all, the modern answer to 
the question of life cannot be set aside 
as meaningless for us and our crisis. 
“This answer emerges from time as a 
whole and therefore does not depend on 
the individual. It expresses a general 
attitude into which the individual is 
born and with which he must come to 
terms. In some way, as a given form of 
perception, as common property, it acts 
in the consciousness of every individual 
even when he contradicts it.” This is 
a far-reaching and frightening conces- 
sion. It limits our freedom where with- 
out it we are lost and in contradiction 
with ourselves — in knowledge and 
faith. The modern spirit has us even 
though we may think we «io not have it. 


But this concession is nothing less 
than self-surrender. With the rod of the 
pedagogue it compels us to look at his- 
torical reality not as something which 
confronts us but as our own entangle- 
ment in it. Time analysis becomes self- 
examina ‘ion tracing out the denial that 
was buried in silence within us and pre- 
paring the way for transformation. 

Then a second concession follows, 
no less hazardous than the first but dif- 
ferent, stemming from the affirmation 
of the freedom of one’s own judgment. 
In it Guardini finds a truth in the mod- 
ern answer to the question of living, for 
in it “the genuine, meaningful and ac- 
tion-demanding reality of finite being” 
is recognized. This truth stands justified 
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in the face of the medieval world pic- 
ture. With all our admiration for the 
magnitude, unity and inwardness of the 
medieval approach, we may not over- 
look the fact that “all told, it involved a 
religious short-circuit. The absolute was 
sensed so strongly that the finite in its 
own particular meaning was not taken 
into proper account.” Only the ultimate 
had value. Now, in modern times, the 
long neglected penultimate is given due 
honor. Maybe a passionate devotion to 
the world, and error too, were necessary 
in order to perfect this work of know- 
ing, of shaping and subduing, a work 
that bears witness to a new honesty and 
sincerity with real things. This does not 
imply that the new age was therefore 
“better” than the old. But its move was 
“timely” and to that extent “good and 
a step forward.” 

If we reflect on the implications of 
this “timeliness,” we may arrive at the 
singular view that history consists in 
the disclosure of new aspects of truth 
concerning existence, but in such wise 
that other aspects discovered thereto- 
fore are again consigned to obscurity. 
But these misty seculations on prog- 
ress are of no consequence here. What 
matters is that the recognition that we 
are conditioned by the modern answer 
is followed by vindication of its truth, 
limited though it be. The modern 
thinker on Christian life affirms his 
own modernity. 


The affirmation is not compulsory, 
nor is it maintained without a struggle. 
It also belongs to the modern man to 
have an historical consciousness. This 
means knowing his own historical con- 
ditions as one possibility among other 
possibilities and actualities of living that 
belong to history. The historical thinker 
is forbidden to accept his situation in 
time without question. A problematic 
relationship to his time is forced upon 
him and he must first learn to go along 
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with it. In this also Guardini is a mod- 
ern thinker. Furthermore, as a master 
of words and as one who lies under the 
spell of poetry and the artistic form, his 
commitment to modern life is profound 
and essential. He is at home in the trea- 
sure house of European culture, a con- 
noisseur of the Greco-Roman as well 
as the biblical world, of both German 
and Italian literary tradition, a lover of 
legend and an experienced interpreter 
of mythological lore, through talent and 
experience a mind to the world, inclined 
more to great-hearted self-giving than 
to inquisitorial distinctions about the 
giver. 

Thus it is characteristic that not a 
few of his works dedicated to interpre- 
tation are to be reckoned as preparatory 
reflections. One might ask what the 
thinker of Christian life has to do with 
Hdlderlin, the poet with prophetic aspi- 
rations who wanted to resurrect the 
Olympian gods, and with exquisite blas- 
phemy dared to address Christ as the 
“brother of Evier also.” And what with 
Rilke, who allowed Heraclitus to inter- 
pret the mystery of death for him, and 
for whom our love is perfected in this, 
that we lovingly free ourselves from our 
beloved? The answer to these questions 
posed with a trace of impatience by 
some of the more stalwart champions 
of faith is clear and simple. These poets 
belong to us and we to them. They stand 
with us under the same historical des- 
tiny. To shut ourselves off from com- 
munication with them is to shut our- 
selves off from converse with our con- 
temporaries. Our part is not to close our 
ears, but rather to hear aright. We must 
lend an ear to the depths of modern 
world experience expressed by the poets 
without submitting to them; to be 
moved by the magic of the poetic word 
but not infatuated by it. 


The beauty of these interpretations 
of Guardini’s on the periphery of the 











Christian consists in the union of two 
properties rarely found together, sym- 
pathetic fidelity and a fine circumspec- 
tion that puts the picture in its place. 
From the affinity of the work with its 
creator the whole of a world view is di- 
vined, the content of a poetic mission, 
not to be considered separately as a 
doctrine standing by itself but one with 
the rhythm of speech. But this view 
contains a claim to truth that goes be- 
yond poetic form and needs interpret- 
ing. And here with careful hand the 
interpreter draws the line. The tempta- 
tion, we are cautioned, would be with- 
out danger only if it did not wear the 
garb of beauty. 


No spokesman of Christianity can 
avoid echoing in his speech at the ap- 
propriate time the apostolic admonition 
“Be not conformed to this world.” While 
letting oneself into the modern, for all 
its serious purpose, one must draw the 
line somewhere; its limitation gives it 
its preparatory role. The longer we go 
along with the modern spirit, the more 
keenly the separation is felt, and the 
more sharply the line is drawn. This 
was the case with Guardini. As every 
true speech, his contains both velvet 
and sword. When the reader is almost 
reconciled to the modern, he is pulled up 
sharply by a hard “nevertheless.” “Nev- 
ertheless the whole framework of ideas 
just developed concerning nature, sub- 
‘ject, culture as it confronts us in the 
modern consciousness, stands in pro- 
found contradiction to Christianity. It 
is not only that the new tasks described 
are pursued too exclusively to the dis- 
tortion of the whole of life, but also 
what was right in these ideas was dom- 
inated by an interpretation of life that 
turned against the meaning of revela- 
tion.” The modern interpretation of life 
understands world and subject as self- 
subsistent realities and has doubts only 
as to whether ultimately the world is to 


be referred to the subject or the subject 
to the world. But this principle of prin- 
ciples must be rejected as false. It is 
not the world, revelation and philo- 
sophic insight teach us, that is the 
ground of its being, for it is not a divine 
cosmos living of itself, but creation. 
The wonder of its magnificence and or- 
der is subordinate to the wonder of its 
existence. It is, and no evolutionary law 
can explain this being; though on the 
other hand such a necessity of law could 
be grounded only in the world itself. 
We must therefore understand the di- 
vine act that called it into being as a 
gift of grace. The world is out of the 
love of God. The attempt to deny this 
act leads in the end to uprising against 
God and rejection of his gift: “Have 
you not done everything yourself, sa- 
cred glowing heart?’ What is true of 
the world is true also of man, who in 
his createdness belongs in the world 
and to the world. Nothing is taken from 
his glory thereby. On the contrary, his 
glory is placed on grounds that measure 
up to it. Out of the usurped and destruc- 
tive self-glorification comes a greater 
but fragile distinction: the nobility of 
the sonship of God. In this call to re- 
turn from the abyss of modern error 
two conrtasting motifs are to be heard 
together: uncompromising firmness 
along with adherence to its previous as- 
sent to modern times. Concerning the 
point under discussion, the tonality of 
life, there is no room for discussion. 
Here we stand before an either-or. 
Modification of this or that point of view 
will not do, but conversion. “In truth,” 
Guardini writes, “there is needed a con- 
version in the very roots of the feeling 
of self and the world if it is to be ob- 
served that the world is not autonomous 
but proceeds from the hand of God.” 
Let it be observed in passing that Guar- 
dini had very early drawn those onto- 
logical conclusions from the notion of 
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creation which later through Etienne 
Gilson led to a revision of the Thomistic 
interpretation. 

Conversion in the “religious’”’ sense 
has its counterpart in giving ipsum esse 
precedence over essence-being in the on- 
tological formation of ideas. The con- 
version, however —- and this brings us 
to the contrasting motif — is not a re- 
cantation of the previous assent. On the 
contrary, the conversion gives the as- 
sent to modernity its true content. The 
conversion must take place only in the 
framework of what is “right” in modern 
concepts. The truths of the present must 
be acknowledged, but freed from their 
garbled interpretation. Thus the con- 
cept of nature as the reality of the given 
stands with all the precision due to it. 
But the supposition that the “natural- 
ness” of nature is being-from-itself falls 
by the wayside. The notions of person- 
ality and of the subject remain as before 
inasfar as they designate the capabilities 
and the limits of man; “only the as 


sumption of the autonomous will is put 


aside.” Finally the concept of culture 
is also retained to the extent that it says 
“that in an alarming way the world is 
entrusted to man.” In fact, man’s re- 
sponsibility for the world is much great 
er than the Middle Ages could envision. 
“All that is taken away is the fraud of 
man’s work glorifying man.” To illus- 
trate the procedure with a comparison 
that is far removed from Guardini’s 
mode of thought and speech: The motor 
should not be rebuilt but should run on 
another kind of fuel, and this fuel com- 
pares to the tone of modern worldliness 
somewhat as the two forms of love are 
related to each other for Augusitne: 


love of God to the despising of self, and 
love of self to the despising of God. 


Christian life is therefore to be won 
away from the modern — neither by de- 
dication to it nor by striving against it, 
but through an overlapping movement: 
reluctant acquiescence or yielding resis- 
tance. Neither phase mingles with or 
cancels the other; they condition each 
other. The acquiescence clings to truth 
and opens up the treasures of the world 
precisely because it is a limited acqui- 
escence, because it is self-imposed limi- 
tation. Cultural analysis leads to a leg- 
endary truth: the adamantine will not 
to be bewitched by the world becomes 
the winner of its riches. Knowledge of 
createdness, fast-anchored outside the 
pale of the modern tonality of life, en- 
ables the knower to understand the 
modern spirit and the language of its 
greatest spokesmen better than the 
modern era understands itself. Inter- 
pretation becomes indirect verification. 


Before we reject this dialectical 
movement as artificial we should recall 
that it reflects a still greater evangeli- 
cal — and pre-evangelical — truth: he 
who loses his life will gain it. Whoever, 
as Job, offers as a sacrifice that which 
was taken away will receive his fill of 
good things; whoever presents himself 
to the heavenly persecutor as van- 
quished and feeble will receive his share 
a hundredfold. There is somethnig arti- 
ficial indeed, not in the idea as such but 
in a presentation which, as the above, 
considers the historical element of life’s 
conditions in themselves. This isolation 
is not in the spirit of Guardini and shall 
now be corrected. 


SUPRA-HISTORICAL LIVING SPACE 


Guardini as philosopher of culture 
and history steers clear of historicism. 
He considers the historical conditions 
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which in a particular epoch aid or im- 
pede Christian living as temporal varia- 
tions of the atemporal conditions inher- 





ent in putting the essence “man” in the 
world. Philosophy of history is sup- 
ported by anthropology and cosmology. 
Accordingly the illusion of autonomy 
which falsifies modern ideas must take 
its start in general human experience 
in the world. That this is indeed the 
case can be seen by considering the 
structure of the world as world. 

To speak of the world is to speak of 
human life. For while the world at first 
blush may signify the whole of reality, 
this whole already relates to the person 
and its destiny. The brute lives in his 
environment as in a housing born to 
him. Man alone has world, a reality ex 
isting in itself and yet his world in a 
manner given by the essence of the per- 
son. “Thus on each person falls the de 
cision concerning the meaning of the 
world.” 


This statement brings up the ques- 
tion of person and personality, the cen- 
ter and nucleus of all human existence. 
Carefully the notion of person is dug out 
of its encrustations. Stepwise distinction 
first of form, then of individuality, then 
of personality (“the ‘form’ of the living 
individuality inasfar as it is determined 
by spirit’) brings us finally to the I, to 
the “person in the strict sense.” Person 
is that essence which stands in itself and 
has control of itself in freedom —- an 
essence which can be “used”’ only at the 
forfeit of its rank, for it is essentially 
self-purpose. In living its life the I, 
alone and without proxy, is concerned 
with itself and its eternal welfare. But 
this independence as the essential mo- 
ment of the person entrusted to itself 
and responsible for itself stands at log- 
gerheads with a contrary moment, and 
as we direct our attention to it we recog- 
nize a truth which we have met before. 
The self, unexchangeable with the other, 
rigorously separated from the other on 
all sides through the self-focus of the 
person, still comes to its own only 


through an act of self-oblation, of going 
out from self to the other. “Anyone who 
knows of love knows this law: that 
openness comes only in going away 
from self, the openness in which one’s 
own becomes real and everything comes 
to flower. In this area also is perfected 
genuine creativeness and pure doing; 
everything that bears witness that the 
world is worthy of its own. If the person 
gives up this love, it becomes sick.” 


In characteristic fashion Guardini 
now sets out the relation between per- 
son and world. He looks upon the-“‘living 
space” of man as arranged about a sys- 
tem of “axes” and he undertakes to 
find the poles of this system. He there- 
by sets his sights on a problem of great 
metaphysical significance in general and 
of cardinal importance to his own 
thought. Furthermore it is the problem 
which gives the atemporal starting point 
of modern “autonomization,” namely, 
the question of opposites as the struc- 
tural characteristic of the world. A man, 
unlike the brute, is a form of life that 
walks upright, distinguishing between 
“up” and “down,” and this vertical vital 
axis has a symbolic or spiritual mean- 
ing as well. Above is the seat of reason, 
meant to rule; below the place of ob- 
scure drives and vital forces. The move- 
ment of the spirit is upwards, heaven- 
wards, overcoming the mass of earth. 
With his polar life structure (which is 
only indicated, not developed, with the 
observation of verticalness) the person 
dovetails into a world which also has a 
polar structure, and this dovetailing 
characterizes man’s bond with the 
world. Guardini here takes up the old 
est of attempts to distinguish in mani- 
fold reality a cosmic structure that runs 
through all, the doctrine of contraries 
as developed by the Pythaorcans. Lim 
ited stands opposite to unlimited, 
crooked to straight, male to female, 
rest to movement, light to darkness, 
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and all change takes pace between such 
poles. 

In this astonishing attachment to 
an archaic doctrine Guardini quickly 
shows the philosophic intuition that is 
in him. Among the columnar contraries 
of Pythagorean cosmology are found the 
couple: good-evil. Here again, as in the 
historical deliberations, it is necessary 
to draw the line. The relationship be- 
tween being and nothing, good and evil, 
is not that of cosmic polarity. Poles re- 
quire and condition each other, and they 
stand side by side as constructive ele- 
ments in the order of the world. This is 
not true of the above two contraries. 
Being does not require nothingness to 
complement it — it alone is. Evil is “‘no 
conterpole to the good.” “Good is what 
is categorically valid and justified in 
being: evil on the contrary is that which 
ought not to be under any circum- 
stances, that which means essentially 
no-sense.” 


Human life in its freedom and re- 


sponsibility can unfold only if this fun- 
damental truth is firmly established. As 
a knower who exists turns to being he 
wants to know what is, and why that 
which is is as it is. But this investiga- 
tion in no wise needs a complementary 


turning to nothingness, from which 
rather, for the knower, nothing comes. 
Being is not explained through nothing- 
ness. The contrary alone is the case. As 
one who chooses and acts he turns to 
the good. But by no stretch of imagina- 
tion must he, after he has chosen the 
good, take evil with it in order to help 
the good along to realization. That the 
man of action encounters this situation 
over and over again we know. It re- 
mains true then that evil is not a com- 
plementary fact in the construction of 
the world, but that which should not be 
at all. The swing from falsehood to truth 
and then from truth to falsehood, or 
the change from bad to good and then 
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from good to bad once more — these 
movements of the soul do not belong to 
the pendulum of natural rhythmic 
cycles, as do light and darkness or life 
and death. They take place on a differ- 
ent plane, or, to express it in a language 
closer to the thought of Guardini, they 
turn on a different axis. 


The natural vertical axis of above- 
below has no great importance for per- 
sonal life. “The two poles of Christian 
living-space lie . . . within and above. It 
is only in the dimension given by this 
polarity — we might say in an Augus- 
tinian prolongation — that the real 
nothing comes out ‘as that which God 
has placed between Himself and the 
creature and ‘out of which’ He created 
the world.’ ” In it alone appears real evil, 
which is the declaration of independence 
of the creature turning itself from God. 
We arrive at this true dimension of in- 
ner life “through ascent,” through a 
movement along the up and down axis, 
but not in a continuous progress of 
this natural movement of the spirit. 
No, we must cross a border, make a 
“break,” to arrive at the realm of ex- 
istentiality. Only by this transition is 
transcendence assured — a beyond in 
relation to worldly polarity. 


Here we see how well the general 
determination of the relationship be- 
tween man and world in Guardini’s 
thought goes together with his histor- 
ic-philosophic analysis of modernity. 
The error and the downfall of modern 
times begins where this passage to the 
beyond is neglected, where the break- 
away is refused. The hard-fisted tonality 
of life which runs through the great 
modern undertaking of establishing the 
kingdom of man, as it strives for the 
infinite in its own sphere, for all its 
striving and its infinity encloses itself 
in an autonomous world moving on its 
own axis and occillating about an equi- 





librium position between two poles. It 
locks itself out from freedom of life, 
which wins assent to being and the good 
from a view which transcends all polar 
worldliness — from a view toward its 
origin, whence flow the meaning and 
possibility of true denial, the denial of 
nothing and of evil. 

It is necessary to insist on this, for 
even worldliness enclosed within itself 
can blossom into nobility of thought, 
depth of soul, even of intense religious- 
ness, and a voice can be strong though 
it does not scream denial as Nietzsche’s 
did but sounds “everlasting and gentle” 
to our ears — the voice of praise and 
yet of tacit denial. Now it becomes clear 
what Hdlderlin and Rilke mean for the 
thinker of Christian life. The question 
of transcendence is not decided by death 
but on death. Both these poets have en- 


deavored, each in his own way, to over- 
come death poetically by drawing it 
into the world that they proclaim. Hél- 
derlin with a Dionysian concept of the 
beyond would include the kingdom of 
the living in an all-embracing sphere of 
life. For Rilke, a poet in the train of 
Orpheus, death is a transformation and 
a transition into the co-present realm 
of the invisible. As a matter of fact, 
death is something else: the “instant of 
real exit” from captivity in the polari- 
ties of worldly life into the freedom of 
the inexorable yes and no, the beginning 
of the judgment but also “the coming 
of the Lord.” In life the boundaries be- 
tween the world and transcendence slip 
ever and anon into obscurity. What the 
world really is, its glory and its limita- 
tion, first enters the consciousness fully 
in the divine judgment. 


THE INNER REALM OF LIFE 


It would be a sad case for Christian 
life if to one wrestling with the possibil- 
ity it always appeared tiresome and dif- 
ficult and never as light-hearted and 
gay. Guardini is, in fact, a doleful think- 
er, and the road we have travelled with 
him to this point is full of cares. Tedious 
demarcation is the order of the day, 
first against the world in its historical 
~ form as the structure of modern life, 
then against the world in its timeless 
aspect as the starting situation for all 
human life. A great and persistent force 
is to be acknowledged for what belongs 
to it and then put back behind its bor- 
ders; first comes devoted understanding 
and then sturdy self-denial in total con- 
version of spirit. We must go along with 
a movement of thought which leads us 
a long way from the credulous and 
cheery simplicity which loves nothing 
better than to practice the virtue of obe- 
dience: “Thy will be done!” 


But one would read Guardini poorly 
if he paid attention only to the dex- 
trous logic of intellectual distinctions. 
Surely he is concerned with carving out 
a little space for the freedom of Chris- 
tian life in the oppression of time. But 
it is only through joyful living in this 
freedom that limits can be set. The re- 
sult is convincing because it was con- 
tained in the first step. Care itself, we 
learn from that voice that approaches 
so softly and impresses so quietly, is a 
child of cheerfulness. Preparatory re- 
flection must carefully separate the in- 
ward-upward axis of personal life from 
the polar structure of life in the world. 
But the movement along such care- 
fully distinguished lines is not soaring 
contemplation summoning all the soul’s 
energies, but rather the ever-present 
movement of life, the breath of the 
spirit, or, to use another figure, the 
home ground: all paths leading away 
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from it come back to it. We can move in 
either direction along these lines, and 
move toward something unfathomable: 
the upward movement leads to the 
knowledge of God, the inward move- 
ment to knowledge of self. “Ultimately 
the two places are one. Within and 
above are one and the same divine rap- 
ture from which He came into the 
world as the Lord.” The inward move- 
ment leads to immanence, till the truth 
dawns that God is closer to me than I 
am to myself; the upward path leads to 
transcendence, till the stratified order 
of the world loses its force. But the un- 
fathomableness encountered in either 
direction implies no more — nay, less 
— indeterminency than the unfathom- 
ableness of man for the man bound to 
him in love. In the returning from above 
to within, from transcendence to im- 
manence, it is granted to us weak mor- 
tals within narrow limits to see our- 
selves as God sees us. 


In this inner realm of life the sym- 
bols of path and movement break down. 
In the first place the concept of con- 
tinuity, inseparable from that of move- 
ment, loses its validity. That which man 
encounters between the poles of his ex- 
istence, stands athwart, as Guardini 
likes to say, the order and continuity 
of world experience. The above is some- 
thing quite diferent from the high of 
the world, and within is something vast- 
ly different from the inner haunts that 
depth psychology labors to unbind. 
Therefore the symbol of the way no 
longer fits, because as wayfarers we 
move ourselves along a path. But the 
movement in the inside of life gives us 
to understand that it does not stem 
from us even though it is ours. “A man 
exists, a creature, a piece of the world. 
In him, however, emerges the living 
God. He is not world, not creature. God 
is God and lives in His inwardness. But 
He grants to man to partake of it. Not 
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from his own and as his own, but from 
grace and as grace. When man, believ- 
ing, loving, hoping, enters this relation- 
ship, there awakes in him a life that 
does not come from himself. But it is 
realized in him, and thus he becomes 
the man that his Creator intended him 
to be.” 


“Guardini, philosopher of Christian 
life, Christian thinker’ — after the 
above exposition does not the briefer ex- 
pression, “philosopher of life,” seem 
more appropriate? Where is the mark 
of the Christian, the sacrifice, the God 
become man in Christ, the Divine Trin- 
ity? The answer is that these things are 
everywhere in the words of Guardini, 
expressed or implied. To realize the life 
of which we are speaking, to be Chris- 
tian, means for him to accept the di- 
vine revelation of Himself “in faith in 
the word of Christ as the foundation and 
measure of one’s own existence.” To 
live God as inwardly as myself — this is 
also the Pauline “I live, now not I, but 
Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2, 20). To be 
Christian means to “enter into the ex- 
istentiality of Christ,” to enter into the 
relationship of son to the real Thou and 
final Thou, the Father. We were speak- 
ing of human personality, but now it ap- 
pears that its depths cannot be plumbed 
without looking to the Trinity as the un- 
fathomable prototype of all personal 
life. We spoke of conversion, a turning 
around, and there is also a biblical ex- 
ample for this, the encounter on the 
road to Damascus. Paul has been called 
“the prophet of Christian existentiali- 
ey, 

This answer may be thought un- 
satisfactory because a second question 
lurks behind it. If faith and the theology 
of revelation guide our first thoughts, 
how can we suppose that we are ad- 
dressing not believers, but thinkers, that 
we are trying to arouse convictions 
which might indeed lead to faith but 





which do not presuppose faith? In other 
words, how do we safeguard the honest 
distinction between the light of natural 
reason and that of revelation? 
Guardini, whose thought processes 
we tried to follow, is a thinker of Augus- 
tinian stamp. This does not mean that 
for him, as for St. Augustine, the dis- 
tinction between philosophy and the- 
ology did not exist at all. Augustinian- 
ism of this type would be an anarchro- 
nism. But there is an Augustinian way 
of thinking that belongs to all time and 
to whose essence it belongs to set aside 
this distinction, not despising or misun- 
derstanding it, but because of a special 
need: it proceeds from the unity of the 
inner life, moves in it and toward it. 
It does not think along the lines of this 
inner life or meditate on it, but thinks 
from its fullness. As _ philosophical 


thought it seeks to be the convincing 
expression of the growing clarity of the 
spirit that has turned to God, and it 
wants others to share in this growth. 
Guardini, the philosopher of Christian 
life in the school of Augustine, is al- 
lowed to speak then as from the motto: 
intellige ut credas, even though for him, 
as one alive, the other expression is also 
true: crede ut intelligas. 

Christ’s reference to Himself as the 
Way, though difficult to follow, is sim- 
ple in itself and alike for all men of all 
time. It is the vocation of Guardini as 
the philosopher of Christian life to lead 
us back to this simplicity out of the 
complexity of our modern life and there- 
by to counteract its tacit denial. This 
task is inseparable from a second: to 
lay bare in thought the depths of the 
simple. 


o Source: HOCHLAND, 52 Jahrgang, Heft 3, Februar 1960, pp. 221-237. “Ro- 


mano Guardini: Denker Chrislicher Existenz.” Complete Translation. 
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In inviting me, a priest and psychoanalyst, to pay homage to Freud, the organizers of 
this conference* have accepted a risk along with their choice. They thought that reli- 
gious values as such have not suffered and that they could even benefit from psycho- 
analysis in its essential point: a METHOD of research — a TECHNIQUE for straighten- 
ing out the psyche — and a therapeutic ATTITUDE. 


IF BY THAT THEY HAD TO 


accept a risk, it is because the 
majority of people especially in non- 
psychoanalytic circles have the impres- 
sion that the Freudian method, tech- 
nique and therapeutic attitude are detri- 
mental to religious thought and life in 
their essentials. Moreover, this impres- 
sion is kept alive among them by publi- 
cations and conferences of doctors, 
literateurs, or unbelieving philosophers, 
sometimes even of unbelieving psycho- 
analysts, who strive (consciously or un- 
consciously) to use psychoanalysis to 
justify their unbelief or to give scienti- 
fic respectability to their philosophic po- 
sition. Further, this same public’s atten- 
tion is held by the publications and con- 


ferences of believers (teachers, moral- 
ists, or theologians) who attack psycho- 
analysis not as a therapeutic method, 
technique, or attitude but as a philo- 
sophic theory, i.e., from a perspective 
which for Freud had no real scientific 
value, even though he maintained a deep 
personal interest in philosophy.* 


The choice found on the program 
of this conference is a completely spon- 
taneous (and therefore deep-seated) act 
of fidelity to this thought expressed by 
Freud already in 1909: “In itself psy- 
choanalysis is neither religious nor a- 
religious but an impartial instrument 
that could serve the clergy as well as 
the laity, provided it is used only to al- 
leviate the sufferings of people.”* This 





thought which was for him, I think, a 
wish is found in L’Avenir d’une Illusion 
of 1927 (one of the three books in which 
the aging Freud expressed his philo- 
sophical opinions); “The defenders of 
religion will aways have an equal right 
to use psychoanalysis to appraise the 
true value of the affective importance 
of religious doctrines.’ 

It must be remembered that be- 
lievers have hesitated to accept this 
right (this duty) and that their mas- 
sive reaction was at first hostile or more 
exactly defensive. In the face of psy- 
choanalysis as before every great scien- 
tific conquest the defense reactions of 
individuals (and probably, also, of or- 
ganized groups) are the more lively to 
the extent that they are more deeply 
anxious. Even the normal individual — 
or considered as such (let us say, nor- 
mally anxious) — is accustomed to de- 
fend himself when he is disturbed in his 
peaceful routine and by some new as- 


pect of reality or knowledge is urged on 
to that affective or spiritual maturity 
that can only end in the act of dying or 
of accepting death. 

All things considered, the group of 
Christians has evolved rather rapidly, 
for within fifty years it has furnished 
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not only several hundred qualified psy- 
choanalysts the world over and even a 
president (Catholic) of the Interna- 
tional Association of Psychoanalysis* 
(received with favor and encouraged by 
the Sovereign Pontiff immediately after 
his nomination) but also congresses, re- 
unions, seminars, scientific publications 
of every sort that witness to the grow- 
ing interest and even confidence that 
the believing public has in psychoanaly- 
sis as a method and technique. The 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII, reflected 
the Catholic opinion at its best when he 
said to the Catholic psychotherapists 
and psychoanalysts, gathered before 
him during their congress of April, 
1953: “People speak of dynamisms, 
determinisms, and hidden mechanisms 
from which flow certain modes of ac- 
tion. People claim to have devised 
methods that have been tried and recog- 
nized as adequate ... against their 
harmful influence. These questions, 
which lend themselves to the examine- 
tion of scientific psychology, belong to 
your competence. . . . Be assured that 
the Church follows your research and 
your medical practice with warm inter- 
est and her best wishes. You labor on a 
terrain that is very difficult. But your 
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work is capable of achieving precicus re- 
sults .. . for the knowledge of the soul 
in general, for the religious dispositions 
of man and their development.”* 

To religion under its psychological 
aspect and to the reduction of religious 


prejudice Freud has done a service: (1) 
by the particular form of his atheism; 
(2) by the psychoanalytic technique 
that he inaugurated; (3) by the thera- 
peutic attitude to which he sought al- 
ways (though not always with success). 


THE PARTICULAR FORM OF THE ATHEISM OF FREUD 


The atheism of Freud, incontest- 
ably sincere and vigorously affirmed, led 
him to take an intense interest in reli- 
gion and to show with an extraordi- 
narily powerful insight what it is not, 
what it cannot be for the adult man, fol- 
lowing the reality principle. 

The psychological observations of 
Freud on religion — observations that 
seem to have decided his well-considered 
atheism — fall into three types. 


1. Freud has reniarkably shown 
that many religious patterns of action 
are underlaid with psychic mechanisms 
rigorously identical with those that un- 
derlie certain forms of normal or ab- 
normal behavior. As early as 1907 he 
published a very original analysis on 
“Obsessive Acts and Religious Prac- 
tices.”” He showed that in the two cases 
there is a compulsion to fulfill certain 
stereotyped practices, fear of yielding 
to contrary tendencies, and feelings of 
guilt when these practices are omitted. 
In the obsessive neuroses, he said, the 
repressed tendencies are fundamentally 
sexual, while religious observances are 
rather related to the repression of ag- 
gressive or antisocial drives. Here he 
made the famous and nearly always mis- 
understood assertion that “religion can 
be called a generalized obsessive neuro- 
sis.” In reality, Freud explained this as- 
sertion as follows: “Obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis constitutes a private reli- 
gion; it is a pathological equivalent (a 
caricature) of what makes up a reli- 
gion.”* From the point of view of psy- 
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chic mechanisms this is perfectly cor- 
rect. The interest and truth of this con- 
sideration is undeniable for whomever 
leaves aside the symbolic use a believer 
can freely (not neurotically) make of 
religious rites over and beyond any 
ritualistic or magical attitude. 


2. Freud likewise made a real con- 
tribution to religious psychology by con- 
necting certain forms of religious be- 
liefs to their psychic origin, notably to 
the Oedipus situation of the child of 
four or five years. The implicit cult that 
the child affectively devotes to his par- 
ents, in particular to his father, extends 
into a cult directed to God as the ideal- 
ized father, whose good graces he must 
win to assuage his deep feelings of guilt 
(and even, said Freud, of all mankind in 
general) that proceed from desires of 
death (and even of primitive murder) 
directed against the father. From 1911 
to 1913 Freud elaborated this idea (fin- 
ally developed in Totem and Taboo)’ 
according to which “the beginnings of 
religion and morality as of social and ar- 
tistic life are all found together in the 
Oedipus complex.” It is clear that these 
genetic considerations, interesting and 
contestable though they be, do not re- 
solve the question of the objectivity of 
religion or religious values. The genetic 
consideration can have a great interest 
for evaluating the affective reverbera- 
tions of a troubled childhood (for ex- 
ample the relationship to a father with 
a severe, domineering, and aggressive 
personality) on further religious de- 





velopment or on the subjective image 
that always accompanies, for the be- 
liever, his religious attitudes. But even 
an exact reflection on the beginnings of 
a psychological phenomenon will never 
result in a judgment of value on an ac- 
tual phenomenon: we do not quit drink- 
ing milk when we realize that our appe- 
tite for milk (even for alcohol) could 
originate from terrible frustrations at 
the time of our weaning; we do not quit 
saving money or renounce our pride in 
a bank account because there would be 
a certain continuity between these adult 
actions and our pride of about three or 
four years of age in having accumulated 
certain “products” to show proudly to 
our mother. In brief, a consideration of 
origin can never resolve a problem of 
value. Freud, moreover, did not think 
so,* but his analyses have permitted man 
to free adult religion of numerous sub- 
jectivisms proceeding from childhood 
years and to approach the problem of 
the relationship to God on a plane of 
values — the only place where it arises 
and demands a solution — on the plane 
of the ultimate meanings of human ex- 
istence. 


3. In his final judgment (from 1927 
to 1929, the years of publication for his 
three works on religious philosophy) 
religion appeared to Freud as situated 
exclusively on the plane of “wishful 
thinking,” i.e., of false thoughts at the 
base of illusory compensation. Man, un- 
able to avoid death, creates for himself 
a world of immortality. Unable to avoid 
guilt, man forms for himself an imagi- 
nary salvation. Man in his inability to 
free himself from the image of an an- 
gry father and powerless mother cre- 
ates for himself the protective beings he 
needs. “When the child in growing up 
sees that he is destined to remain a 
child forever, that he will never be able 
to do without the protection of power- 
ful and unknown sovereigns, he imposes 


‘ 


upon these sovereigns a father-figure. 
He creates for himself gods whom he 
fears, whose favor he seeks, and yet to 
whom he attributes the task of protec- 
tion. . . .”"* Yet the psychological value 
(individual or collective) of religion 
thus considered never escaped Freud. 
With great finesse he showed how 
strict monotheism, the characteristic 
trait of the Jewish religion in the midst 
of its surrounding religions, possessed 
a great moral force. With acute insight 
he underlined the difference between the 
forces that bind together the members 
of a Christian group and of a non-Chris- 
tian group. Christian charity demands: 
“Every Christian loves Christ as his 
ideal and feels himself united with all 
other Christians by the tie of identifica- 
tion. But the Church requires more of 
him. He also has to identify himself 
with Christ and love all other Christians 
as Christ loved him. . . . Identification 
has to be added where object-choice has 
taken place, and object-love where there 
is identification. This addition evidently 
goes beyond the constitution of the 
group. One can be a good Christian and 
yet be far from the idea of putting one- 
self in Christ’s place and of having like 
Him an all-embracing love for mankind. 
One need not think oneself capable, 
weak mortal that one is, of the Savior’s 
largeness of soul and strength of love. 
But this further development in the dis- 
tribution of libido in the group is prob- 
ably the fact upon which Christianity 
bases its claim to have reached a higher 
ethical level.’’"’ However, adds Freud, in 
the case of Judaism as well as of Chris- 
tianity it would be possible to obtain this 
moral progress even without the reli- 
gious attitude. In other words, in the 
finai judgment of Freud, religion is with- 
out objectivity for the adult man who 
reflects, because it is not placed in the 
line of the “reality-principle” but in that 
of the “pleasure-principle” as illusory 
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compensation or as a means of render- 
ing service while elevating morality in 
general. Freud rejected a God who 
would be in the service of man; he re- 
jected a religion whose central function 
would be moralism. 


In adopting this attitude — which 
finally determined his atheism — Freud 
in my opinion did a service to religion 
and more particularly to the religious 
psychology of our epoch. Contrary to 
Jung who was content to place God at 
the service of man and to accept reli- 
gious values on the basis, for example, 
of their therapeutic efficacy, Freud 
placed the religious debate on its true 
terrain — that of objectivity. God, if 
He is something besides a word, ought 
to possess an existential consistency. He 
cannot be this providence illusively at 
the service of our technical or psychic 
weaknesses. He would be, on the con- 
trary, this appeal and this offer of love, 
one who re-orientates the whole of our 
destiny (without changing its condi- 
tion); one who gives our life a final 
meaning (without radically changing 
partial ends); one who transforms the 
acceptance of death itself (an absurd 
fact over which Freud was constantly 
stumbling) into a positive act suscep- 
tible of meaning. 


Indeed Freud was never able to 
perceive Christian values in this way. 
His biographer (Jones) and recent cri- 
tical studies on his life (Zilboorg)** and 
writings (Philp)** have deftly removed 
the veil that covered the affective per- 
sonality of Freud. It is certain that 
Freud maintained all his life an intense 
interest in religion and in particular 
Catholicism. The extent of his writings 
on religion surpasses all his others (with 
the exception, naturally, of those on the 
theory and practice of psychoanalysis). 
When he no longer worked at psycho- 
analytic technique, he devoted his time 
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and work to religious phenomena; the 
notion of love-charity appeared so rich 
to him that he appealed to it to explain 
what he meant by “libido” in a broad 
sense. The Pope, the city of Rome, the 
feast of Easter had for him a fascination 
that came from (or penetrated into) his 
subconscious: the dream in which, hear- 
ing the ringing of bells, he is persuaded 
that the Pope is dead, stands as a clas- 
sical example to the commentators (so 
much the more interesting in that Freud 
himself gave an interpretation of it that 
seems incomplete). The frescoes of Sig- 
norelli (“The Last Judgment at Orvi- 
eto”) and the statue of Moses (in the 
chapel of St. Peter in Chains in Rome), 
which he always went to see to get used 
to an angry countenance, led us perhaps 
to piece together a bit better his per- 
sonal problem. 


It is likewise certain that the idea 
Freud had of Catholicism was many 
times discolored by his cultural milieu 
(an associationist rationalism crept into 
and often badly arranged the richness 
of his own discoveries in psychology), 
by his Jewish background (too often, 
alas, persecuted by groups calling them- 
selves Christian) and by certain circum- 
stances of his childhood. Until he was 
three years old, the little Sigmund often 
confided to a Catholic nurse, his dear 
old Nanny who used to take him with 
her on her visits to the churches of Frei- 
burg and even taught him to speak 
Czeck, her native tongue. She spoke to 
him of heaven and hell, and the young 
Sigmund upon returning enjoyed mak- 
ing little sermons. All this faded away 
at the death of a younger brother (who 
died at eight months, eleven months 
younger than Sigmund) and Freud 
often recalled the jealousy he experi- 
enced for this little brother and the 
deep sense of guilt he felt after his 
death. Besides, old Nanny did not stay 





at the house for long: she was appre- 
hended by the police for stealing. The 
young Sigmund heard it said that she 
was “locked up” (“EHingekastelt’”) and 
spent several days opening all the draw- 
ers to find her.“ 

All these documents, recently stud- 
ied, give us more and more the impres- 
sion that religion for Freud could 
scarcely play but the role of consoler, 
which he rejected because he thought 


it incompatible with the commitments of 
his own adult personality. 

The mystery of the atheism of 
Freud, who was quite taken up with reli- 
gion, is without a doubt not completely 
clear; perhaps it never will be. But it is 
sufficiently clear to realize that his per- 
sonal atheism was not the result of his 
psychoanalytic observations and that in 
relation to psychoanalysis it is purely an 
historical accident. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 


Freud’s affective and intellectual 
situation, some features of which we 
have just noted, enabled him to develop 
a corrective technique for disordered 
psyches. Extraordinarily free from any 
intention of influencing the moral and 
religious commitments of the patients, 
it was uniquely directed toward the res- 
toration of psychic conditions to per- 
mit an adult use of freedom. 

Everyone was taken aback by the 
humorous remark of Freud (quoted in 
Match, 1956): “After forty-one years of 
medical practice the knowledge that I 
have of myself lets me say that I have 
never been a real doctor in the proper 
sense of the term. That is in the sense 
that I do not recall having had during 
my youth the least desire of alleviating 
suffering humanity. My sadistic tenden- 
cies certainly were not very strong in- 
asmuch as I needed no relief from 
them.”** In fact, I think that Freud’s 
writings and correspondence show us 
rather the portrait of a man passionate- 
ly eager to know, to understand, to see 
things clearly. Thus he wrote: “I was 
driven by a thirst for knowledge, but 
one which tended more toward human 
relations than the natural sciences.’’** 
But to neglect his final orientation 
would be to misunderstand the purpose 
of the first self-analysis, that explora- 
tion of his own psychic mechanisms and 


dynamisms which Freud pursued for 
some twenty years. “The object of our 
research constitutes a scientific enter- 
prise, seeking to understand what is tak- 
ing place, to establish real connections 
between phenomena, and in the last in- 
stance, whenever possible, to increase 
our capacity of acting on them. ...A 
day will come, we do not know where 
or when, when every particle of this 
scientific knowledge will find itself con- 
verted into power, therapeutic power.’’** 

It has also been said that Freud did 
not believe in free will. Certainly the 
very goal of an enterprise such as his 
rests on the idea that the psyche can be 
changed by psychic means rooted in a 
kind of determinism. But this psychic 
determinism, necessary so that the psy- 
choanalytic technique have meaning 
and efficacy, provides only a more or 
less favorable terrain for tiie develop- 
ment of a free self for which must be 
given every opportunity to expand. “Af- 
ter all,” Freud wrote in 1923, “psycho- 
analysis does not intend to suppress the 
possibility of morbid reactions in the pa- 
tient but to provide the ego of the pa- 
tient with the freedom of choosing this 
way or that.”"’ At the term of the psy- 
choanalytic undertaking the patient can 
not only fall back into neurotic behavior, 
with whose affective sources and bene- 
fits he is now acquainted; he also finds 
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himself before a system of multiple mo- 
tivations opening up to his powers of 
sublimation multiple directions from 
among which his ego, now strengthened 
and the arbiter between his instinctive 
impulses, can make certain choices. Af- 
ter psychoanalysis he can “replace the 
automatic and hence insufficient mech- 
anism of repression by a judgment of 
moral condemnation, rendered with the 
aid of the loftiest spiritual reaches of 
man, and he can triumph over desire 
with full knowledge.”’"* 


I am struck by the fact that the re- 
ligion of adults, after psychoanalysis, 
can no longer be anything but true re- 
ligion as to its essentials — religion 
centered on the gift of God-Charity and 
on the diverse human significations that 
appear in so many movements from in- 
carnation to death and resurrection, all 
founded on those of Christ. Such a re- 
ligion, uniting the adult man with the 
world and with persons under the sign 
of sympathy and objective values which 
he has neither created nor projected, 
can be accepted or even understood only 
by an ego that has become free and 
adult, has assumed and gone beyond the 
world of childhood. Now the analytic 
situation has brought him an experience 
that belongs analogically to the realm 
of religious attitudes. Learning to de- 
cipher his motivations and to dominate 
freely the scattered condition resulting 
from his instinctive impulses having 
been confronted with social pressures, 
the patient has progressively accepted 
the reception, beyond symbolic (trans- 
ferential) forms (of themselves ineffi- 
cacious) of a spirtual unity whose source 
is outside of him. He has been rendered 
capable of hearing and of speaking a 
human word, eventually a word of love. 
. .. The religion for which this analytic 
experience prepares can no longer be 
a religion of compensation (that “wish- 
ful thinking” which Freud rejected for 
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himself). It can no longer be a religion 
in the abstract manner of the “arche- 
types,” of which Freud once said, mak- 
ing fun of the consolations of the phi- 
losophers: “One would like to belong to 
the number of the believers (sic!) so as 
to be able to exhort the philosophers 
who try to preserve the God of religion 
by an abstract principle. . . . These phi- 
losophers boast of having attained to 
a higher and more pure idea of God, 
while their God is nothing more than a 
shadow without substance and is no 
longer that powerful personality of re- 
ligious doctrine. . . . One would like 
to be able to say to them, “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord in 
vain.’ ’’* Religion, starting from psycho- 
analysis, eventually can only be a reli- 
gion based on freedom, love, and the 
putting into action of symbolic behav- 
ior with multiple but hierarchically or- 
ganized motivations. 


The psychoanalytic technique thus 
provides an initial situation and numer- 
ous occasions for becoming aware of 
distortions and contaminations in the 
religious attitude. How could it be other- 
wise when there is question of a neuro- 
tic believer ridding himself on the reli- 
gious level of multiple forms of idola- 
try and superstition that belong to re- 
ligious attitudes that have not complete- 
ly evolved? I am struck also by the fact 
that these progressive purifications of 
religious attitudes can be aroused by an 
unbelieving psychoanalyst who, with- 
out trying and sometimes without know- 
ing it, restores to the patient the possi- 
bilities of seeking God along the lines 
of authentic religion. 


Of course the technique introduced 
by Freud is not an easy technique. Psy- 
choanalysts are aware of this difficulty. 
They know that the most serious of 
temptations which can compromise the 
success of a cure in depth is to act by 





way of authority, of suggestion, of di- 
rect influence or hasty interpretation. 
They also know that this technical ideal 


is not always realized and that it de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the ther- 
apist himself. 


THE THERAPEUTIC ATTITUDE 


This psychoanalytic attitude is per- 
haps the most significant and the most 
enduring contribution of psychoanalysis 
to scientific psychology. The evolution 
of scientific psychology (that of the lab- 
oratory or of tests) was keynoted by a 
postulate which the material sciences 
themselves were forced to surpass: that 
of the rigorously objective phenomenon 
susceptible of being apprehended by 
several observers in a rigorously identi- 
cal manner. You know that physicists 
have been forced to give up this postu- 
late and to evaluate the effect of the po- 
sition and very action of the self-regis- 
tering instrument on the phenomenon 
under observation. In other words — 
and this is capital for psychotherapy — 
there is not an observed object without 
a relation to the observer, and this very 
relation can affect the precision of the 
observation if the observer does not 
compensate for it by some operation or 
corrective evaluation. In psychoanalysis 
this is called “counter-transfer.” 

I am convinced that at the bottom 
of every psychoanalytic action there is 
(or there should be) this consequence 
of Freud’s technique: the psyche of the 
patient is perceived and is capable of 
being technically modified only through 
the action of the psyche of the therapist 
himself. Without his presence and with- 
out an awareness of counter-transfer 
there is no sure intuition, no corrective 
action assured. 

Note well that this is not a ques- 
tion of the psychology of the therapist 
(in the sense of his convictions, prefer- 
ences, moral or social personality) but 
rather of a lived relation emanating 
from his psyche, from the depths of his 


affective life, a relation that lets him 
participate affectively in the mental 
world of the patient on the couch and 
abandon himself to his spontaneous as- 
sociations, while at the same time con- 
trolling this very participation. Thus 
the necessity of personal psychoanalysis, 
as extensive as possible, so that the ther- 
apist can have a clear idea of his own 
affective make up and can evaluate its 
import and, so to speak, its counter-im- 
port during the treatments. 


This particular attitude of psycho- 
analysis demands discipline, renounce- 
ment, detachment from self and one’s 
own pretensions to objectivity. Without 
a doubt very few are capable of this. 
This is symbolized by the large ear that 
can be seen on the title-page of the 
volumes of a French collection of psy- 
choanalytic studies. The psychoanalyst 
is essentially a listener. He listens to 
the words and the whole language by 
which another being tries to speak to 
him, to express himself and to be un- 
derstood. We hope that this is a mean- 
ingful symbol: the listener. Without a 
doubt such is the only remedy for prej 
udice, religious prejudices as well as 
others. 


It is clear that certain psycho- 
analysts and even certain psychoanalytic 
groups fail to maintain an attitude de- 
tached from prejudice, flexible and re- 
ceptive to the mystery of man and of 
each man to the complexity of his psy- 
chic motivations and the gradual rise of 
his free motivations. The instrument 
forged by Freud can become and some- 
times has already at times been a wea- 
pon in the hands of certain individual or 
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collective ambitions. No more than the 
rest of men are psychoanalysts exempt 
from the tendency to despotically wield 
power, from the drive for power, for 
controlling and subjugating his neigh- 
bor; tendencies that corrupt so many 
human relations and menace the prog- 
ress of psychoanalysis itself. 


Their merit, if there is any, is in 
pretending to stem the current, in train- 
ing themselves in laborious patience and 
by a long and costly (not only from the 
financial viewpoint) formation to listen 
to and understand others; in trying to 
maintain (at least during the hours of 


therapy) the receptive attitude and 
sympathetic ear extolled and demanded 
by Freud; in realizing that there is never 
an end to learning a technique whose 
master demanded an ever more and 
more attentive recognition of the mys- 
tery in each man. 


Perhaps it is not by chance that 
Freud hailed St. Paul as “a really Jew- 
ish character who has always inspired 
and attracted me.’’*® Perhaps it is not 
without chance that he saw in the Chris- 
tian Agapé the best expression for what 
he meant by love and by “libido in the 
broad sense.”’** 


a Source: La Revue Nouvelle, Tome XXIX, No. 6, Juin 1959, pp. 596-607. 
Complete Translation. 
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THREE CONCEPTS OF 
DEFINITION 


by Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz 


Definitions were discussed before 
the concept of formalized languages and 
fornialized systems was born. Defini- 
tions were being written about in text- 
books of logic, and the so-called real 
definitions and nominal definitions were 
distinguished. Real definitions can be 
definitions of any object, whereas nom- 
inal definitions always are definitions 
of some word or expression. The gram- 
matical structure of the terms “real 
definition” and “nominal definition” 
suggests that the corresponding con- 
cepts are specifications of some general 
concept of definition, that the intension 
of the concepts “real definition” and 
“nominal definition” is obtained from 
the intension of the genus “definition” 
by enriching it with properly selected 
differentiae specificae. If, however, we 
examine more closely the meaning of 
the terms “real definition” and “nomi- 
nal definition,” we must conclude that 
this is not so, that the intension of the 
concepts corresponding to those terms is 
not a specification of the intension of 
some more general concept. This means 
that there is no general concept of defi 
nition of which the concepts of real defi- 
nition and nominal definition would be 
specifications. 


To substantiate the above state- 
ment let us explain the meaning of the 
terms “real definition” and “nominal 
definition.” Real definition of an object 
is a univocal characterization of that ob- 
ject, a statement about that object 
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which states about it what in con- 
formity with truth can be stated 
about one and only one object. The 
sentence “Warsaw is the city which in 
1958 A.D. is the capital of Poland” is a 
univocal characterization, and conse- 
quently a real definition, of Warsaw. 
The sentence “Common salt is the body 
having the chemical composition NaCL” 
is univocal characterization of common 
salt, of a certain genus or class of bodies. 
The term “real definition” needs to be 
related only to the object being defined, 
there is no need to relate it to language. 
It is not so with the term “nominal defi- 
nition,” since the latter must be related 
not only to the word or expression being 
defined, but also to a certain language. 
The reason is this: to be a nominal def- 
inition of the word W for the language 
L means to be an instrument (a means) 
which permits the translation of any 
sentence built of words belonging to the 
language L and of the word W, which 
does not belong to that language L, 
into a sentence consisting exclusively of 
words belonging to the language L, and 
which does not contain the word W. 


It is sufficient to compare these 
two defnitions, explaining the intensions 
of the concepts “real definition” and 
“nominal definition,” to realize that 
these intensions are not derived from 
the intension of a more general con- 
cept of “definition” by enriching it with 
distinct specific differences. Hence it fol- 
lows that the word “definition” which 
appears in the terms “real definition” 
and “nominal definition” has in isola- 
tion no meaning at all. If we use the 





word “definition” without any adjective, 
we use it elliptically and ambiguously, 
meaning either real definitions or nom- 
inal definitions or some other thing. 

Apart from these two meanings 
of the elliptic term “definition” there is 
also a third. When, e.g., Poincaré calls 
the axioms of geometry “disguised 
definitions” he means neither that they 
are univocal characterizations of some 
objects, ie., that they are real defini- 
tions, nor that they serve as a means 
of translating certain terms, ie., that 
they are nominal definitions. He means 
that they are sentences whose truth is 
guaranteed by certain terminological 
conventions, by certain decisions as to 
what objects are to be symbolized by 
certain terms. This is the third concept 
associated with the term “definition.” 
To distinguish it from the concepts of 
real definition and nominal definition we 
may call it “arbitrary definition.” A 
sentence is called arbitrary definition 
or a postulate of a certain language, if 
a terminological convention is binding in 
that language, which lays down that 
some terms appearing in that sentence 
are to symbolize such objects which, 
taken as denotation of those terms, sat- 
isfy the sentence in question. It would 
be difficult to discover in the intension 
of that concept a common core which, 
when enriched with corresponding speci- 
fic differences, would yield the inten- 
sions of the concepts of real definition, 
nominal definition, and arbitrary defini- 
tion or postulate. 


Thus, there is no single concept of 
definition on the genus level, subdivided 
into three kinds of definition on the 
species level, but there are at least three 
different concepts forming the connota- 
tion of three terms which from the 
grammatical point of view consist of the 
word “definition” and a corresponding 
adjectival apposition. These three dif- 
ferent concepts of definition are not mu- 
tually exclusive; they intersect, and 
their extensions include common and 
non-common elements. The theory of 
formalized languages knows all three 
concepts of definition as specified above. 
It knows the concept of a sentence 
which is a univocal characterization of a 
certain object; it also knows the concept 
of nominal definition and of arbitrary 
definition that is of postulate. But if 
the term “definition” is used in the 
theory of formalized languages, it is al- 
ways understood as “nominal defini- 
tion.” And if, in that theory, nominal 
definitions are referred to, then only 
such nominal definitions are meant 
which either are arbitrary definitions, 
i.e., postulates based on terminological 
conventions, or are themselves termino- 
logical conventions of the syntactical 
type, Le., conventions laying down that 
some expressions can replace, or be re- 
placed by, some other expressions. Thus 
the theory of formalized languages in 
dealing with definition does not exhaust 
the problems connected with the three 
concepts of definition and cannot re- 
place a general theory of definition. 


oO Source: The above selection is the preface to an article, “Three Concepts of 
Definition,” by Professor Ajdukiewicz of Warsaw. It appeared in 
Logique et Analyse, Aoit 1958, pp. 115-126. 
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B E FO R E going further, 


several remarks might prove useful. The 
first refers to the obvious advantages 
of considering the three levels already 
distinguished in our examination and 
evaluation of various doctrines concern- 
ing freedom. Of course, no theory holds 
only to the negative features of a free- 
dom identified with the pure will to de- 
stroy or contradict. Even the most radi- 
cal nihilism, if consciously and explicit- 
ly accepted, is preferred to any other 
doctrine. Without this minimum move- 


ment or positive élan, not only the idea 
of freedom or liberation but that of 
struggle or combat loses all meaning. On 
the contrary, we do not exaggerate 
when we say that while discussing this 
problem at times we scarcely rise above 
the level where freedom seems to be 
first of all, if not exclusively, a form of 
spontaneity, an energy or a complex of 
energies that must be brought out into 
the open, and diversified by suppressing 
all that could interfere with them. This 
is precisely the area for defining and 
claiming different freedoms. 





To anyone who sees freedom as 
self-determination and who ponders the 
metaphysical structure of a being sup- 
posedly capable of such an act, freedom 
will appear (even though called by the 
same name) not only different from 
freedom of spontaneity but quite other. 
Spontaneity, in fact, is the first degree 
of freedom (if we abstract from its 
negative meaning). On the contrary, 
freedom of self-determination is a sec- 
ond-degree freedom. It supposes, hypo- 
thetically, that we freely command dy- 
namisms that are called free, not only 
because of their natural spontaneity but 
also because of the feeling of freedom 
aroused when they are expressed with- 
out constraint in conformity to their 
own law. By self-determination natural 
tendencies become doubly ours: funda- 
mentally, insofar as they are inscribed 
in our nature and translate its needs; 
then, personally, inasmuch as we act up- 
on them by determining or modifying 
their fulfillment. 


It is readily admitted that from a 
theoretical viewpoint the distinction at 
stake here is less essential than other 
more classical ones. But from a more 
practical viewpoint and to clarify con- 
temporary differences and discussions, 
it seems extremely useful. We can say 
without fear of error that the evolution 
of the notion freedom in modern times 
has tended toward a freedom of spon- 
taneity. This comes about by the con- 
tinuously growing multiplication and 
fixing of limits of every kind within 
which modern man finds himself forced 
to live, so that the possibilities for the 
free unfolding of a great number of his 
deep needs are more and more 
threatened. Moreover, propaganda pro- 
moting democratic ideas awakens in 
most diverse social milieu the aware- 
ness of a right to demand living condi- 
tions that will assure the satisfaction of 
needs considered essential. 


This helps us to understand why 
freedom is more and more identified 
with liberation, with the idea of man’s 
struggle against every obstacle to the 
realization of what he considers neces- 
sary, individually or collectively, or as 
simply desirable: struggle against na- 
ture by scientific and technical con- 
quests; struggle against the impedi- 
ments to human development sup- 
posedly raised by society through its 
economic system, its traditions, its code 
of morality of law, its religious convic- 
tions; struggle against the limits that 
our own physical and psychological or- 
gansim opposes to our dreams and am- 
bitions. 

It is incontestable that we are thus 
exposed to linking freedom to the will- 
to-power, even to simple aggressiveness 
rather than to positive willing of a good, 
judged as true, and that we think that 
freedom will be automatically produced 
by the mere work of clearing and break- 
ing away. It is likewise true that it can 
happen and in fact does happen that in 
believing we liberate man, we betray 
him, bound hand and foot, to new ty- 
rants of which the frantic uncontrolled 
chase after change and technical prog- 
ress is not the least despotic. In deed 
the latter, disguised in any myth, re- 
duces a human being to the role of a 
means or to a tool of his own making. 
But it is not less evident that of itself, 
apart from accidental circumstances, 
such a concept of freedom leads to di- 
vision and anarchy rather than to uni- 
fied effort, for each individual and each 
group can claim the right to exalt any 
need it pleases since there are many dif- 
fering human tastes and desires. There- 
fore freedom of liberation is compatible, 
without any lack of logic or hypocrisy, 
with dictatorship and the enslavement 
of other individuals and other groups 
pursuing different ends. And since the 
end sought is not domination willed for 
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itself, the sole need to succeed can in- 
vite recourse to organizational methods 
differing widely, from publicity and 
propaganda to “camps for re-educa- 
tion.” We must add here that in the 
measure that the democratic idea loses 
its meaning, it also risks no longer leav- 
ing any choice other than alternating 
shortsighted appeals from demagogues 
with all their dangers of various kinds of 
more or less open economic, psycholog- 
ical or political pressures, meant to as- 
sure the unified eficiency of collectivity. 
Finally, “flight from freedom” and its 
responsibilities whose disastrous effects 
both psychologists and sociologists de- 
plore complicates the task of educators 
and all leaders. This helps us to under- 
stand, if it does not completely excuse, 
the pessimism professed by some, the 
cynicism affected by others. 


Il. 


We come to our second remark 
which refers to the importance for any 
philosophy of freedom to recognize 
man’s natural tendencies and the laws 
which according to individual and col- 
lective psychology determine their func- 
tioning. Misunderstanding or denying 
our own or others tendencies ordinarily 
aggravates them in practice rather than 
enlarges the field of authentic human 
freedom. Whether willed or not, awk- 
ward constraints produce a feeling of 
frustration which, when intensified, 
strengthens simultaneously the aware- 
ness of dynamisms, their urgency 
and the desirability of their ob- 
jects. In severe cases a sort of 
fascination arises and with the con- 
traction of the field of awareness 
the possibilities of choice are de- 
creased and the role played by higher 
powers is reduced. Whatever the mech- 
anisms of such phenomena, the pos- 
sibilities for the effective exercise of 
true freedom are as a general rule ser- 
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iously affected. Tales told by those who 
have resisted tortures or survived the 
horrors of extermination camps, reports 
on the experiences of hunger-volunteers 
are eloquent enough. Without even 
bringing up these cases, we know to 
what extent, except in very rare cases 
of heroism, misery in all forms and de- 
grees injures the human person’s har- 
monious development. Not only are the 
highest human activities frustrated but 
the feeling of frustration risks poison- 
ing the very source of free behaviour by 
provoking the identification (an under- 
standable one) of freedom with the grat- 
ification of such a desire, with the real- 
ization of such a dream, or indeed on 
the contrary with the negative attitude 
of systematic refusal. 


It is by the feeling of frustration 
that there can be accomplished the pas- 
sage from the awareness of freedoms 
necessary to human life as such to the 
affirmation of essential rights, when 
this affirmation is precisely the expres- 
sion of our claim to these freedoms. This 
is not to say that right and its object 
justice are, theoretically speaking, the 
same as our claim — and above all 
our instinctive claim to what is due to 
us. But in practice it is extremely im- 
portant to distinguish between the af- 
firmation of our right, especially when 
it is triggered by our determination to 
get what we want and by the spirit of 
vindication, from the affirmation of the 
formal object of willing what is just for 
the other person no less than for our- 
selves, even when this goes contrary to 
our own wishes. Both are inscribed in 
our human nature. But since they are 
not on the same level, they must not be 
opposed but integrated. 

This practical affirmation is rooted 
directly in the world of our needs and 
tendencies. It is founded, in truth, on 
previously experienced evidence of the 
urgency of fundamental needs, the evi- 








dence that without the satisfaction of 
certain essential demands human life 
would cease to be itself, would no longer 
be a reality deserving the name human. 
At stake here is the instinct for preser- 
vation and the natural fear of death. In 
his own eyes man is not defined by the 
enumeration of his physical needs. The 
image he fashions of himself, of what he 
believes he ought to be, is modelled on 
concepts formed by tradition and his 
social milieu. History reveals how far 
these concepts can vary and with them 
the rights and freedoms that man is 
convinced he naturally possesses, and 
yet which he often refuses to other in- 
dividuals for the same natural reasons. 


Only the second form of the affir- 
mation of right can avoid or at least 
considerably lessen the risks of oppres- 
sion, and so of revolt and conflict, so 
fatally related to the first. This willing 
of what is just supposes precisely the 
lucid and loyal control of our own in- 
stinctive claims and the will to know 
how to respect fully the lawful demands 
of others. Unlike the first level, the 
second is not given us with our animal 
nature. It is the fruit of a conquest and 
of the triumph in us of what is specifi- 
cally human. 


III. 


We come now to our third remark 
which refers to different structures and 
levels at the heart of our natural dy- 
namisms. If it is necessary, as recalled 
above, to recognize explicitly the exist- 
ence and the role of these tendencies, 
not treating the human being as inert 
matter capable without loss of under- 
going and recording any influence, it 
is no less important to avoid over-sim- 
plification. The image accompanying the 
word freedom when this word signifies 
the actualization without interference 
of our natural exigencies appears to be 


the image of some latent energy and 
therefore a principle of activity. 

When we examine our activities, 
however, we find profoundly different 
kinds: at the bottom elementary activi- 
ties, quite close to the reflex; at the 
top, conformity or fidelity to an object, 
to norms, to values. Fidelity to the de- 
mands of the real already conditions 
the possibility and the efficacy of 
“adapted behavior.” However, it can be 
simply a means aiding without being 
willed for itself. 


On the contrary, when we consider 
scientific, artistic or moral activities, we 
have to recognize that their very na- 
ture is inconceivable without the will to 
respect, for themselves, certain values 
such as truth, beauty, or uprightness. 
These activities answer very well the 
urges of our human nature. Their power 
is just as strong as that of the most 
elementary needs. Seen uniquely from 
this viewpoint, their unfolding can be 
identified, not too inexactly, with that of 
every other natural tendency. They can 
produce the same feelings of frustration 
with their normal exercise is impeded 
and, in the contrary case, delight and 
joy. But their authentic nature is com- 
pletely falsified when we do not advert 
to the demand for fidelity, for docility, 
and therefore for conformity, inscribed 
in their very texture. Without contradic- 
tion we can speak of free thought if we 
take it to mean the refusal of every in- 
fluence which precisely would prevent 
this fidelity to the object and to its own 
laws. The reason is that thought is not 
free solely when the subject is the point 
of departure for an activity called by 
that name. But this activity is nothing 
unless it is characterized by fidelity to 
its object: the truth. A free thought 
would surely cease to be “thought” the 
day that it would undertake to fashion 
truth to its fancy for any end whatso- 
ever. It would destroy itself at that pre- 
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cise moment when, just to be more free 
to develop it would take liberties with 
truth. 


In tnis thinking activity, freedom 
of spontaneity, far from excluding sub- 
mission to an object or to a norm, im- 
plies it as the very condition of its pos- 
sibility. When we claim freedom of 
scientific research, we are not claiming 
the right to say anything at all just as 
it pleases us. On the contrary we are 
claiming the freedom, universally recog- 
nized and respected, to say what our 
sincere conviction in relationship to the 
object of knowledge forces us to say. 
We wish to be free to be docile to the 
truth. This holds for other similar ac- 
tivities as they are related to their own 
norms. The freedom judged by men to 
be indispensable for such activities is 
then in a sense doubly sacred in their 
eyes: first, because they are activities 
which we know to be exacted by human 
nature, such as to be able to work or 
to be nourished; but chiefly because 
they confer on man the dignity of being 
measured by nothing less than the true, 
the beautiful and the good, apprehended 
and appreciated by himself. It is un- 
necessary to recall what regularly oc- 
curs in every small or large totalitarian 
system — complete dictation in the do- 
main of science, art, law and religion. 
This happens precisely because totali- 
tarianism obeys the demands of the will- 
to-power and its pressures, and not the 
call to fidelity to “absolute values.” 


IV. 


These very last precisions help us 
to see the problem of freedom of self- 
determination in its true light. Indeed, 
has not this problem very largely been 
obscured by notions that are too univo- 
cal, not to mention grossly physical rep- 
resentations? When Mr. Lalande, for 
example, wishes to explain what abso- 
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lute freedom must be, he writes as fol- 
lows: “I would say, moreover . . . that 
the idea of absolute freedom which could 
be called metaphysical inasmuch as it 
is opposed to physical, consists in a sort 
of passage to the nth degree: the ac- 
tion is represented as freed successively 
from such or such orders of causes un- 
til it becomes foreign to all orders of 
cause whatsoever. But the legitimacy of 
this operation is certainly contestable.” 
(p. 563) 

It is difficult to present with more 
simultaneous clarity and naivété the 
concept of a freedom able to escape 
the physical order and to enter the met- 
aphysical order (to become a free 
cause) by the progressive supression of 
every principle which could play the role 
of cause in its regard. It is difficult to 
deny that this is a very questionable 
procedure. But the reason for this is 
less in the nature of freedom itself than 
in the images used to explain it. If 
freedom really correspond to Lalande’s 
presentation of it,-it would be merely 
a physical energy. It would be distin- 
guished from other energies by its inde- 
pendence of any other principle. This 
conclusion is forced upon us. If a being 
is free in the metaphysical sense, the 
being must be the cause of its own act. 
It is therefore a cause, i.e., a source of 
energy, capable of producing an act. 
If this source, to act or not to act, to 
act in this way or that, itself undergoes 
the influence of some cause, it will no 
longer be free. To be free and to con- 
stitute truly the absolute starting point 
for the act, it must be totally free — 
totally indetermined and independent. 
This means that it would be so free that 
it would evade us and return to the do- 
main of chance, of nature. 

But metaphysical freedom, if it ex- 
ists, cannot be thus represented as a 
physical cause. It is not located in a 
world of clashing physical energies but 











at the interior of a psychology and of 
a specifically human psychology. Sure- 
ly, the latter requires energies. But we 
must give to the word energy a meaning 
that does no violence to the reality. And 
we have pointed out that the latter con- 
tains the principle of activities which 
in their very nature not only imply but 
more exactly are essentially a fidelity to 
an object and a norm. But these norms, 
precisely because we can grasp their 
truth, far from being a destructive en- 
slavement of freedom, are its indispens- 
able foundation. In so far as the human 
being is aware that he is himself the 
judge of the truth of the object of his 
acts and that he is capable of this, he 
also becomes aware of that fundamen- 
tal form of freedom which provides self- 
mastery by letting him act with knowl- 
edge of cause, as a free man, causa sui, 
not as a slave. Is this not, in any case, 
a first form of self-determination? 
Doubtless not in the sense of free choice, 
still less in the negative sense of the ab- 
sence of necessitating determinations, 
but in the precise sense of a judgment 
made on what is and what ought to be 
in the light of apprehended truth. By 
this truth we determine our judgment. 
Based on it and linked to it, we know 
ourselves to be free from every influ- 


ence alien to the domain of truth, for : 


the good and the beautiful also have 
their truth. We have recalled at the out- 
set of this work the role that the ideal 
of rational self-determination played in 
the history of ideas throughout, modern 
times. No doubt there has long been an 
attempt to divorce freedom from every 
attachment to reason, to truth, or any 
other norm. Quite logically, the result 
of this is the gratuitous act. But we are 
right in asking if the gratuitous act is 
a deepening and a purification of the no- 
tion of freedom or a caricature, mod- 
eled on an already inadequate image. 
Self-determination, properly speaking, 


certainly requires more than knowledge 
of the truth and one’s own power to 
judge the true. But it seems equally cer- 
tain that without a personal compre- 
hension of the norms of our activity and 
of the first form of self-determination 
they represent, it is useless to hope in 
the name of freedom for any thing other 
than a gratuitous gesture which as a 
specifically human activity is self-de- 
structive. 

Does it not also happen that when 
we are aware of this form of self-de- 
termination, we also seem aware, by 
contrast, of the wholly different nature 
of what we call inferior tendencies and 
of the need to free ourselves frorn their 
exclusive domination? The problem of 
the freedom of the wise man or of the 
virtuous man arises. Here the role of 
knowledge has been stressed to the de- 
triment of the affective element. Above 
all, philosophers have neglected the 
problems, more modest perhaps but 
more commonly felt by men, of man’s 
liberation from the economic and social 
constraints preventing normal develop- 
ment. History has called us to order and 
made us understand that everything 
here is intimately woven. But today on 
the contrary, do we not risk neglecting 
the primacy of specifically human free- 
dom, the necessity of assuring by eco- 
nomic and social liberations the forma- 
tion of a human being rather than a con- 
tented animal? 

Freedom of self-determination is 
doubtless difficult to conceive because in 
choice we arbitrarily separate the as- 
pect of causality or of exercise from the 
aspect of specification or of content. Let 
us note first that no choice, properly 
so-called, however arbitrary, can es- 
cape the necessity of being both decision 
and judgment, at least implicitly. To 
choose is to prefer or at least to will that 
the object of choice be realized pre- 
cisely by our act. Choice is certainly not 
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formally concerned with the truth of 
values in general, or truth as such. But 
it cannot help bear upon the value of 
the act willed and achieved if there is 
a true choice. Whatever the delibera- 
tion, we judge concretely and finally of 
an act's value by deciding and by acting. 
If in choice we refer to some value- 
theory or moral doctrine which we hold 
as true, the choice essentially signifies 
our will to give existence to a good con- 
cretely judged to be worthy of attracting 
and of commanding us. Even if we de- 
cide not to decide, or to act blindly, since 
the decision is psychologically a move- 
ment towards .. . we are carried to- 
wards such a choice to realize it as 
towards a good. 


So that the choice be free, the ob- 
ject must necessitate neither the affec- 
tive movement nor the release of the 
act. This is the aspect of truth expressed 
above all by the negative definition of 
freedom: the absence of constraint 
whether it be external, purely physical, 
or internal, moral and phychological. 
This insures not merely the unfolding 
of the natural demands of our spon- 
taneous tendencies, but also freedom of 
self-determination. There is this differ- 
ence, however: the removal of obstacles 
or of constraints may seem sufficient 
in the case of energies ready to be ex- 
ercised according to laws that are sup- 
posed to be immanent; however, at the 
same time the problem about the free- 
dom by which we are the cause of our 
own action remains intact. So we see 
why the taste for freedom can inspire 
the desire of removing not only oppos- 
ing obstacles but also all ties on the af- 
fective plane attaching us by nature or 
early education to persons, properties 
or traditions. But this courage for the 
break or for scandal which seeks to free 
the individual so he may take the meas- 
ure of his autonomy, if it is not simply 
the survival of an infantile reaction, 
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seems to envisage and hold for free only 
choice against. This means that positive 
choice has to be achieved under the rule 
of an external authority and its laws, or 
of traditions, of conformity to customs 
or even to natural inclination ruling in 
our stead. 


Positive choice concerning an order 
of values or objective determinations 
considered valid before and indepen- 
dently of our choice, would indeed be 
irreconcilable with freedom, if the lat- 
ter has to be total and absolute if it is 
to be at all. In this case it would have 
to include the creation of values as well 
as self-creation, both constituting a true 
creation ex nihilo. That the latter is im- 
possible needs no lengthy demonstra- 
tion. Let us simply note that Sartre 
himself did not believe we could go so 
far. The Sartrian man can launch gra- 
tuitous projects. He can bring it about 
that there should be (or not be) that 
being (or that nothing) whose whole 
being is to be that absurd project of the 
in-itself-for-itself. On the base of this 
fundamental project the Sartrian man 
forms all particular projects. But he 
cannot do otherwise than form them. It 
is in precisely this sense that man is 
condemned to be free. 


But if our freedom cannot be ab- 
solute, can it still be an authentic self- 
determination? The answer certainly is 
not easy. What St. Thomas Acquinas 
proposes, broadly speaking, is the recog- 
nition first that we have within us, as 
distinct but not radically separate from 
our sensible psycho-physiological affec- 
tive reactions, a love of the good as such 
in all its universality. In addition to the 
principles of specialized affective move- 
ments, of themselves blind, we possess 
then the love of any good when recog- 
nized as such (and likewise the aversion 
to evil). We cannot help being made 
only for what appears good to us, and in 





a sense for the sake of the Good in its 
fulness. 

At the outset we place this élan to- 
ward the good in general as the basis of 
explanation. But this Glan is not a dy- 
namism of projects removed by nature 
from the order of values. Man is priv- 
ileged to be enlightened by the light 
which makes him understand that élan 
toward the good, to be itself, must bear 
on the true good. The eye of the mind 
supplies the light of this love. St. Thom- 
as calls this élan the will. Therefore this 
élan is not merely the energy released in 
action, nor is it the pure will-to-power. 
It is first and fundamentally a love of 
the good, understood in its nature as 
good in order to be the principle of en- 
ergy used to perform the act. 

At this level there can be no ques- 
tion of free choice. Certainly we can be- 
come more and more deeply aware of 
this fundamental love, gratefully receive 
it or else regret not being the Creator. 
Our choices and our acts when we place 
them are carried along by this will in 
depth and cannot produce it. On the 
basis of such a will, enlightened by the 
penetrating awareness of its nature, we 
are free in respect to every limited good 
in the sense that the latter does not 
necessarily determine our practical 
judgment nor, consequently, the act 
flowing from it. No finite good, known 
as finite, can force itself here and now 
on our will. It finds itself as though en- 
veloped on all sides by the will in depth 
and is thus estimated and evaluated ac- 
cording to its proper weight. 

Freedom of choice does not there- 
fore signify uniquely the possibility of 
saying yes and no indifferently. Free 
choice is not freedom of indifference, 
where it is difficult not to see an imper- 
fection of our knowledge rather than a 
perfection of the will as Dx :cartes wants 
to have it. And there is also involved 
here a completely physical representa- 


tion of psychological and spiritual reali- 
ties. In this case freedom includes the 
absence of any necessitating determina- 
tion in the finite good’s attraction be- 
cause this attraction, as finite as the 
good from which it emanates, is found 
in the interior of a will whose ampli- 
tude surpasses and envelopes it, pre- 
cisely revealing it as finite. To be able 
to say yes or no is the sign of this 
necessary indetermination, but it is not 
its essence. Nevertheless, whether we 
take one means or the other, the choice 
will not be simply a movement to the 
right rather than to the left. If choice 
is truly free, it includes a complex struc- 
ture. It comes from oneself, a living sub- 
ject loving the good-as-such in its whole 
scope, toward the same self approving 
such a limited good because one wishes 
it. This is not a physical causality which 
would be ultimately based on a primitive 
total indetermination. But within the 
love of the good in all its amplitude, and 
so in the order of finality, it is a causal- 
ity of the same order in regard to the 
acceptance of (or the refusal) of such 
a good, apprended as such and willed as 
such, in the very choice that is made. 


Such a concept assuredly supposes 
that the human being has established 
within him an attitude of detachment, 
even of dispossession, which keeps the 
mind open to the good in its totality, 
thus assuring not a negative or empty 
indifference but a positive one called 
loving and dominating if we name it by 
its effect. There is no real freedom of 
choice without the interior freedom re- 
sulting from presence to the good and to 
love in their totality and from a sort 
of active recollection whose importance 
Gabriel Marcel has underlined for the 
salvaging of contemporary man become 
desubstantialized and “functionalized.” 
There is no authentic choice that is not 
the fruit of a spiritual conquest. The 
banal options that we call choices: 
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spending vacations by the sea or in the 
mountains, buying a television set or a 
washing machine, etc., hide the true na- 
ture of choice rather than reveal it ade- 
quately. 

Yet the concept of free choice does 
not lead to the determinism of motives 
or to the intellectualization of freedom. 
This would be the case if the will were 
determined to the good in the concrete 
sense of good things, as the animal is by 
relation to his prey, his food or his 
mate. It is really a question of a formal 
determination, a principle in the order 
of knowledge. By this we wish to say 
that to will is always to go toward some 
object as a term of that movement 
toward . . . whose concrete aims can 
very infinitely without there ceasing to 
be that élan toward some term. And 
therefore by willing the object it is 
treated as a good. Whatever be the real- 
ity in itself, whether we call it good or 
bad for any reason whatever, insofar 
as we choose it and will it, we treat it 
concretely as a good. And we know in 
addition that the good is precisely such 
an object insofar as it arouses or can 
arouse our will. Particular attractions 
and their dynamic effects are then sus- 
pended and only relative precisely be- 
cause we are capable of relating our- 
selves to a vaster horizon, and finally 
to the good-as-such which no limited 
good verifies. In the very measure that 
we do not refer to the good-as-such and 
more particularly to the good according 
to the order of truth, the particular at- 
tractions do determine us, as happens 
so frequently in practice. 

But even the very fact that con- 
duct conforms to reason, or more gen- 
erally to the truth of the good, also rep- 
resents for us a limited good. We are 
not determined to it in a necessary man- 
ner even though we know perfectly that 
our human destiny consists really in the 
activity conformed to the truth of the 
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good, rather than in the uncontrolled 
satisfaction of our drives. We enter into 
the order of conduct conformed to the 
truth of the good by a free choice, yet 
not without reason. The dilemma here 
is not: choice without reason or deter- 
minism by reasons; rather, choice with- 
out reason or choice of values of whose 
attraction we are conscious. Whatever 
the choice may be, it determines only 
the answer which concretely we give 
to the appeal of values. This choice, 
which indeed finally rests with us, can 
be said to be without reason if we 
mean by that a decision logically de- 
duced, starting from universal premises, 
but not if we means the vision of the 
order of values and of the consequences 
of our acts, the light which shows the 
difference between the good and the evil 
at the very moment we freely choose it. 
I can indeed have reasons for acting one 
way rather than another, of acting or 
not acting. I can know that such an act 
is reasonable, that another is not. It is 
not this knowledge that determines 
choice. It is one thing to know and ad- 
mit an order of values, it is quite an- 
other to approve of it concretely by 
choice. If I choose in conformity with 
the order of values recognized as true, 
it is because I have first radically chosen 
to make of these values the norm of my 
life. This choice is free, yet it goes in 
the direction of “reasons” because I 
have chosen to go in that direction, i.e., 
to let myself be decided by reasons. 


If we separate the order of values 
from the light of truth to make of it a 
code promulgated by authority exclu- 
sively serving its own interests sup- 
osedly arbitrary, or in fact the ex- 
pression of the ideology of the 
ruling class, it evidently becomes 
impossible to identify free choice 
with the consent to values. There 
would always be lacking that self-deter- 
mination made by a decision, that free- 








dom and autonomy given precisely by 
knowledge of the truth. It is even more 
instructive here to observe totalitarian 
regimes. They have clearly perceived 
this close tie of authentic freedom with 
truth. And we do not know whether 
they take up tyranny because they have 
first arbitrarily fixed the content of 
“truth,” lowering it to the level of the 
myth, or whether they proscribe the in- 
dependent search for truth, the better 
to establish the dictatorship they want. 
The two are doubtless always linked. 


Let us recognize, however, that the 
choice of the good according to the or- 
der of truth would also degenerate in- 
to an oppressive system if by arrogat- 
ing infallibility or omniscience to the 
purely human plane we would refuse to 
take account of the limits of our practi- 
cal knowledge or of the modifications 
and adaptations exacted by the contin- 
ual evolution of human conditions. The 
option here is not that of all or nothing, 
between a total and unchangeable 
knowledge, on the one hand, and the re- 
turn to the law of instincts on the other 
hand. It is situated between this latter 
and the will to tend in the domain of 
practical truth toward a less imperfect 
conformity of our knowledge to human 
reality. 

This will implies in fact a more and 
more lucid awareness of our own limits, 
as impartial an observation as possible 
of the different and changing conditions 
that characterize human existence and 
even greater understanding of ethnic, 
cultural, and psychological structures 
that differ from ours. Pluralism, con- 
trary to the “geometric spirit,” which is 
only the caricature of the true love of 
truth and even of the authentic love of 
reason, ought to allow for (with due re- 
gard for human imitations whose effects 
are equally felt here) the reconciliation 
of the wil to an objectively founded hu- 
man order and respect for the legitimate 


diversities which make up the riches of 
our human race. 


A human order founded on the sin- 
cere search for truth is not therefore 
necessarily univocal nor closed to the 
demands of progress. To pretend this 
would be to confuse the need for secur- 
ity with the love for truth. Such an or- 
der rests before all on the will to de- 
termine the relations between men on 
the basis of data which take account of 
man as he is, including his need for 
truth, instead of leaving to the chance 
laws of compensation the task of estab- 
lishing a balance between competing 
passions. This is to say that there doubt- 
less is no society of free men truly mer- 
iting the name without this “transfor- 
mation,” passing from the domain of in- 
stincts to that of the love of the good 
according to the truth and the disin- 
terestedness it brings. 


The danger of fanaticism, of ideo- 
logical dictatorship—of slavery—comes 
when an individual or a group pretends 
to identify, wihtout tolerating any dis- 
cussion, the real good of humanity with 
some form of economic, social or politi- 
cal organization, some racial or cultural 
particularism. When we observe the his- 
tory of recent years in particular, we 
must recognize that the set-up which 
is meant to propagate and develop per- 
sonality is not necessarily linked with 
ideological convictions on the part of 
those who organize it. We have spoken 
of nihilism apropos of the leaders of 
Nazism and the case of Stalin is still 
under discussion. It is even more re- 
markable that all should have experi- 
enced the need of creating a myth 
wherein the divinization of the leader 
was called on to guarantee his ideologi- 
cal infallibility. 

The aspiration to an authentic per- 
sonal freedom must include, on the con- 
trary, the efficacious wish for the same 
freedom for others, for interior freedom 
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as well as effective liberation from all 
obstacles — and we know how long such 
a list is — which prevent development. 
The drive for freedom, for true self- 
mastery in the presence of the order of 
the good known in truth, far from turn- 
ing the mind from other planes of free- 
dom and their physical, psychological, 
social, economic or other demands, 
ought to make us understand their 
necessity more vividly. What is more, 
the desire for freedom is alone capable 
of making us understand the necessity 
of certain kinds of inter-personal rela- 
tions that a psychology too exclusively 
inspired by the demands of our impulses, 
of our passions or of our interests does 
not even permit us to surmise. Doubtless 
it is not by chance that our day wit- 
nesses the joint development of the ef- 
fort to liberate man from the dangers of 
slavery menacing him from his own 
technical inventions, from organization, 
from systematization and of a growing 
attention to the psychology of inter- 
personal relations. Only a freedom 
which, striving to be more metaphysical, 
fallaciously separates itself from the 
bases which actually make freedom pos- 
sible, leads to an easy optimism and ab- 
stention from the action which can pro- 
mote the necessary liberation of other 
men for the exercise of an authentic 
freedom — a behavior whose sole jus- 
tification can be found in ignorance of 
the real conditions of human life and 
of our own responsibilities. 

To conclude, we can say that for 
the problem of freedom, as for many 


other, the historical or practical differ- 
ences of notions corresponding to it 
cannot become intelligible if we do not 
strive to illuminate them by proper phil- 
osophic reflection. If, indeed, without 
explicit philosophy there is no political 
philosophy, there is also no politics with- 
out an implicit philosophy as well as a 
concept of man and of his raison d’étre. 
That is why in the preceding pages we 
have insisted above all on the distinction 
of levels that give to each concept of 
freedom with its characteristic traits 
its specific problematic and the limits of 
its domain. 


Doubtless the essential aspect of 
freedom that we have treated here must 
be completed by a more practical devel- 
opment. Although the essential aspects 
of freedom can be modified but not sub- 
stantially altered in their application to 
social and political life, we can affirm 
that there will be no durable effort to 
establish among all men relationships 
based on an authentic freedom unless we 
advert to all its aspects. This means that 
it will be necessary to unite the mag- 
nanimity of a faith in man’s personal 
greatness with the realism of facing the 
human facts such as they are on all 
levels with their interaction. 


This is perhaps asking much. But 
we have no choice. Violence done to 
truth is also, and necessarily, surrender 
to some principle to which we become 
enslaved. It seems excessively paradox- 
ical to hope from this the advent or the 
development of an authentic freedom. 
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1. Depth Psychology would add here comple- 


ments of a different order. 


. Every philosopher, even if he denounces the 
serious mind, intends to be taken seriously. 
He pretends to affirm what is: the truth, 
relative at least to the human condition, i.e., 
the truth of his own irremediable absurdity. 


. We know the essential role played by the 
datum of absolute values in the whole con- 
ception of Greek humanism and its close tie 
with the condition of the free man. The “i- 
beral arts” differ from the mechanical arts 
which seek the useful and not a good willed 
for itself. The “liberal professions” have ever 


tried to preserve a spirit foreign to that of 
material gain. 


. The formula of agere contra, although rela- 


tively recent, translates an ancient ascetical 
method. It is inspired by an analogous exi- 
gency. But instead of being at the service of 
the experience of our autonomy, willed for 
itself, or of the will-to-power, it is inserted 
in the effort of liberation and of transcen- 
dence in view of the positive gift to the Ab- 
solute. 


5. On this point see the excellent remarks of J. 


Rounnault in La Vie Intellectuelle, Dec. 1956, 
pp. 111-113, entitled: “La totalitarisme sa- 
viétique face a la Révolution.” 
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SHOULD like to say a word at 
the outset about the preoccupation 
behind this article. At a certain point in 
reflection a meditation on symbols 
comes up, whether this be done after the 
fashion of Eliade or Jung or Freud or 
Bachelard. And this fits in with a par- 
ticular situation in modern philosophy 
— perhaps even in that modern cul- 
ture which we must try to understand. 
As M. Bachelard says in his Poéti- 

que de lespace, such recourse to the 
archaic and nocturnal and oneirotic 
takes us back to the birthplace of lan- 
guage. I should add that it is also an ef- 
fort to bypass the thorny problem about 
the starting point of philosophy. We re- 
call the tiresome backward march of 
thought seeking the first truth, and, 
more basically still, seeking a radical 
starting point which might not be a first 
truth at all. HKerhaps you must actually 
experience the frustration involved in 
seeking a philosophy without presuppo- 
sitions to appreciate the problem we are 
raising. In contrast to philosophies 
wrestling with starting points, a medi- 
tation on symbols starts right out with 
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SYMBOL... 


FOOD 
FOR 
THOUGHT 


language and with the meaning that is 
always there already. It takes off the 
midst of language already existing, 
where everything has already been said 
after a fashion; it gladly embraces 
thought with all its presuppositions. Its 
big problem is not to get started, but, 
in the midst of words, to remember once 
again. 

However, contrasting this problem 
of the symbol with Descartes’ and Hus- 
serl’s search for a starting point unduly 
ties down our meditation to a precise 
point in the philosophic dialogue. Prob- 
ably we ought to take a broader view- 
point. If we raise the problem of the 
symbol now, at this period of history, 
we do so because of certain character- 
istics of our “modernity” — and as a 
rejoinder to this “modernity.” The his- 
torical moment of the philosophy of the 
symbol is both the moment of for- 
getting and the moment of restoring. 














Forgetting hierophanies, forgetting the 
signs of the Sacred, losing hold of man 
himself as belonging to the Sacred. This 
forgetting is of course the counterpart 
to the awesome task of feeding men and 
meeting their needs through planetary 
control of nature. The dim recognition 
of this forgetting is what bestirs us to 
restore language in its integrity. In this 
very age when language is becoming 
more precise, more univocal, more tech- 
nical, better suited to those formaliza- 
tions that are called precisely “sym- 
bolic” logic (we shall return to this 
strange ambiguity of the word “sym- 
bol’) — it is in this very age that we 
seek to recharge language, to start out 
again from language in its fullness. And 
this too comes from “modernity.” For 
we moderns are men of philology, of 
exegesis of the phenomenology of reli- 
gion, of the psychoanalysis of language. 
The very age which develops the possi- 
bility of emptying language is also the 
age for filling it anew. 


Our outlook therefore is not the 
homesickness of Atlas’ grieving daugh- 
ters. Rather, with the bleak sands of 
criticism behind us, we want a new hear- 
ing. 


“The symbol provides food for 
thought.” This maxim that I find so 
intriguing says two things. The symbol 
provides: it is not myself, but the sym- 
bol, which puts in meaning. And what 
it provides food for is thought, some- 
thing to think about. The statement 
therefore suggests that while enigmati- 
cally everything has already been said 
nonetheless in the dimension of thought 
you always have to keep starting over 
and over. It is this articulation between 
thought and symbol that I want to fer- 
ret out and understand. 

But by way of preliminary I should 
like to offer a quick criteriology of the 
symbol: first an enumeration of sym- 
bolic categories, and then an essential 
analysis of symbolic structures. 





THE SYMBOL’S VARIOUS DOMAINS 


To mark the boundaries of the sym- 
bol’s various spheres we must start out 
with an enumeration. Albert Béguin, in 
the preface to his L’Ame 
romantisue et le réve, lines 
up in a row “the fables of 
various mythologies, the 
folk tales of all countries 
and ages, the dreams that 
haunt us during night’s un- 
consciousness like the dis- 
tractions of the day.” This 
passage clearly indicates 
the three areas where sym- 
bols emerge. 

Tied in with rites and 
myths, symbols constitute 
in the first place the lan- 
guage of the Sacred, the 
expression of “hierophan- 


ies,” to use Eliade’s term. We would 
recall merely the first example on 
which Eliade reflects in his Patterns of 
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Comparative Religion, the example of 
the sky: the symbol of the most high, 
of the elevated and immense, of the 
powerful and well-ordered, of the 
shrewd and wise, of the sovereign and 
immovable. This symbol is truly inex- 
haustible; it branches out into cosmic, 
ethical, and political categories. The sky 
is but a single example among many 
that Eliade interprets; the function of 
all of them, he says, is “to fix the ex- 
emplary models for all meaningful hu- 
man rites and actions.” Far from being 
fanciful projections or puerile allegories 
on human action, symbols initiate that 
action, they make it possible by sacral- 
izing it. 

The second area is that of the noc- 
turnal and oneirotic. We know that for 
Freud himself a symbol does not mean 
just any representation that stands for 
something else, that covers up and dis- 
sembles. Rather, symbols are those onei- 
rotic representations that go beyond in- 
dividual history — archeology without 
a subject. They plunge down into the 
depths of that imagery which is com- 
mon to every culture, the folklore of 
mankind as a whole. Jung has shown 
that these symbols are not so much pro- 
jections of the infantile and instinctive 
side of the psyche as themes that fore- 
tell our possibilities for evolution and 
maturation. Discovering them is not 
just a matter of reducing obstacles; it is 
a way of exploring our potentialities. 
Jung’s philosophical interpretation, 
which sees here either the auto-repre- 
sentation of psychic energy or arche- 
types, is less important than the discov- 
ery itself; his psychological Platonism 
should not bother us any more than 
Freud’s metapsychology. The main 
point is that in Jung’s therapy (ad- 
dressed no doubt to a different type of 
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person than Freud’s) symbols provide 
those themes for meditation that can 
open the way to “becoming oneself” — 
the Selbstwerden. It is this forward- 
looking aspect of symbols that I would 
retain; and I would connect it with what 
Eliade calls the cosmo-theogical func- 
tion of symbols, by which man is rein- 
tegrated into his whole sacred past. 

The third area of symbols: poetic 
imagination. M. Bachelard has shown 
that the problem of the imagination is 
not the problem of the image, not even 
of the image in relation to the absence 
or the annihilation of the real. This rep- 
resentation-image still depends on the 
thing it makes unreal; it is still a means, 
as Sartre puts it, for rendering objects 
in some way present. “The poetic 
image,” M. Bachelard says in his /ntro- 
duction 4 la péetique de Vespace, “brings 
us to the origin of the being who 
speaks.” And later on: “It becomes a 
new being in our language; it expresses 
ourselves by making us into what it 
expresses.” This word-image which is no 
longer representation-image is what I 
am here calling symbol. The one differ- 
ence from the two preceding cases is 
that the poetic symbol (for instance that 
of the house, which M. Bachelard ex- 
plores from every side among the poets) 
shows up at that moment when it is an 
emergence from language, when it puts 
language in a state of emergence. Unlike 
the case of the history of religions, it 
is not restored in its hieratic stability 
in the custody of rite and myth. The 
basic point is that what is born and re- 
born in the poetic image is the same 
symbolic structure that runs through 
the most prophetic dreams of our inner 
development and that sustains sacred 
language in its most archaic and stable 
forms. 








This enumeration, which offhand 
looks so disjointed, taken as it is from 
the history of religions, the psychoan- 
alysis of dreams, and the investigation 
of the poetic imagination, does however 
seem to show a certain convergence. It 
opens up the way to intentional analysis, 
which alone can furnish a unifying prin- 
ciple for our whole study. 


I have in mind an intentional analy- 
sis which distinguishes the symbol from 
a series of related structures and which 
will clear the path for a more or less 
intuitive grasp of an identical nucleus 
of meaning. Thus I shall distinguish in 
turn the symbol from the sign, the alle- 
gory, the symbol itself in the sense of 
symbolic logic, and finally the myth. 


1. 


That symbols are signs is obvious. 
Signs are expressions that carry a 
meaning, which is revealed through the 
intention of signifying that is conveyed 
by words. Even though symbols are 
(as Eliade sometimes says) elements of 
the universe (sky, water, moon) or 
thing (trees, stones), it is still within 
the world of discourse that these things 
take on their symbolic dirmension (words 
of consecration or invocation, myth 
commentary). As Dumézil says: “Re- 
search in the history of religions today 
is taking place under the sign of logos, 
not under the sign of mana.” (Preface 
to Eliade’s Patterns) The same holds 
for dreams: though they are nocturnal 
scenes, they are basically close to words, 
because they can be recounted, com- 
municated. But to say that the symbol 
is a sign is drawing the circle too big; 
we now have to narrow it down. Every 
sign is directed to something beyond it- 
self and stands for this something. But 
not every sign is a symbol. I would say 
that the symbol has hidden within its 
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THE SYMBOL’S STRUCTURE 


purpose a double intentionality. As an 
example let us take the pure and im- 
pure, which M. Moulinier has studied 
among the Greeks. There is a first or 
literal intentionality which, like any sig- 
nifying intentionality, implies the tri- 
umph of the conventional over the na- 
tural sign. This would be the stained, the 
dirty — words which do not resemble 
the thing signified. But upon this first 
intentionality a second one is built up, 
which, through the physically dirty, 
points to a certain condition of man 
within the sacred. This condition, 
pointed to by first meaning, is precisely 
that of the besmirched, dirty-being. The 
obvious and literal meaning therefore 
points beyond itself to something that is 
like a stain. In contrast with completely 
transparent technical signs that say only 
what they want to say by indicating the 
thing signified, symbolic signs are 
opaque. The first obvious literal mean- 
ing itself looks analogically toward a 
second meaning which is found only in 
the first meaning (we shall return to 
this point in distinguishing symbols 
from allegories). This opaqueness is the 
symbol’s very profundity, an inexhaust- 
ible depth. 


But let us be clear about the analog- 
ical bond between the literal meaning 
and the symbolic meaning. Analogy it- 
self is a nonconclusive line of reason- 
ing that procedes by means of a propor- 
tional fourth term (A is to B as C is to 
D). But in the symbol I cannot objecti- 
vize the analogical relation that binds 
the second meaning to the first. When I 
live the first meaning it sweeps me along 
beyond itself. The symbolic meaning is 
constituted in and by the literal mean- 
ing, which brings off the analogy by pro- 
viding the analogue. Maurice Blondel 
used to say: “Analogies are rooted less 
in notional resemblances (similitudines) 
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than in an inward stimulation, an as- 
similative attraction (intentio ad assimi- 
lationem).” Unlixe a comparison which 
we look at from the outside, the symbol 
in fact is the very movement of the pri- 
mary meaning which makes us share 
the hidden meaning and thus assimilates 
us to the thing symbolized, without our 
being able to get hold of the similarity 
intellectually. It is in this sense that the 
symbol “provides;” it provides, because 
it is a primary intentionality which 
yields a second meaning. 

This brings us close to our second 
point, the relationship of analogy to 
symbol. But it is perhaps not useless to 
insist one last time on this first criter- 
ion. We dare not say that the symbol is 
a return to natural signs. No, it presup- 
poses a conventional language which has 
broken away from vocal resemblance. 
It is in the second intentionality of the 
thing signified that the analogical cor- 
respondence resides, and the correspon- 
dence is not between signifying word 
and signified thing, but between first 
meaning and second meaning. 


2. 


Our secod criterion, concerning the 
distinction between symbol and allegory, 
simply prolongs our remarks about the 
analogy effected through the literal 
meaning itself. M. Pépin (Mythe et al- 
légorie) has clarified this problem: in 
allegory, the first thing signified (the 
literal meaning) is contingent, and the 
second thing signified, the symbolic 
meaning itself, is sufficiently exterior to 
be directly accessible. Between the two 
meanings then there is a relation of 
translation. Once the translation is made 
you can let the symbol fall by the way, 
since it has become useless. We have to 
admit that the symbolic dimension has 
gradually won out over allegory. His- 
torically, allegory was less a literary and 
rhetorical device for artificially con- 
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structing pseudo-symbols than a means 
for treating myths as allegories. This is 
the case with the Stoic interpretation of 
the myths of Homer and Hesiod, which 
consisted in handling myths as philoso- 
phy in disguise. Interpretation means 
tearing off the disguise and by that very 
fact rendering it useless. In other words, 
allegory was much more a modality of 
hermeneutics (exegesis of signs, sym- 
bols, allegories, and myths) than a spon- 
taneous creation of signs. It would be 
much more valid to speak about allego- 
rizing interpretation than about alle- 
gory. Symbol and allegory are therefore 
not on the same level. The symbol pre- 
cedes hermeneutics, while the allegory is 
already hermeneutic. This is the case be- 
cause the symbol makes its meaning be- 
come transparent in quite another fash- 
ion than by translation. I should rather 
say that it evokes, it “suggests” (in the 
sense of the Greek word for suggest, 
which is the basis for our word “enig- 
ma’’): the symbol yields its meaning in 
enigma and not through translation. 
What the symbol gives transparently 
contrasts with whai the allegory gives 
by translation. 


3. 


There is no need to point out that 
the symbols we are treating have noth- 
ing in common with what symbolic logic 
calls by that name. But we have to do 
more than make the statement; we must 
understand why. The cases are exactly 
reversed: for symbolic logic the symbol 
is the apex of formalism. Formal logic 
had already replaced the terms of the 
syllogism by signs that can stand for 
anything (All B is C, but A is B, hence 
A is C), but the words “all,” “some,” 
“is,” “imply,” had not yet been removed 
from ordinary language. In symbolic 
logic these latter expressions themselves 
are replaced by letters, by written signs, 
which need not be spoken and about 





which it is possible to calculate, without 
asking how they are incorporated into 
a deontology of reasoning. They are not 
even abbreviations of known verbal ex- 
pressions, but “characters,” in Leibniz’s 
sense of the word, i.e., elements of cal- 
culus. Obviously symbols in our sense 
are exactly the opposite of “characters.” 
They belong to thought that is bound up 
with content and hence thought that is 
not formal. Moreover, the analogical 
bond tying the second meaning to the 
first and the impossibility of the sym- 
bolic meaning yielding itself up except 
through the very working of that an- 
alogy, makes symbolic language a lan- 
guage that is essentially bound, bound 
to its content, and through its primary 
content bound to its second content. In 
this sense we have the utter reverse of 
absoute formalism. That is why, from 
the very beginning of this essay, I have 
kept talking about the fullness of lan- 
guage. It might seem surprising that 
symbol is used in two ways that differ 
so sharply. The reason perhaps should 
be sought in the structure of significa- 
tion. On the one hand, signification is 
related to absence, because it points out 
things that are absent. But on the other 
hand, it is related to presence, because it 
represents, it renders present, that 
which is absent. In these two differing 
forms we have been discussing, the sym- 
bol carries each possibility to the ex- 
treme. But this is going beyond our sub- 
ject; we shall no longer speak of sym- 
bol in the sense of symbolic logic. 


4. 


The final criterion: how to distin- 
guish myths from symbols? M. Pépin 


contrasts myth to allegory, but does not 
clearly distinguish myth from symbol. 
It seems sometimes that the symbol is 
a non-allegorical way of getting hold of 
a myth. Symbol and allegory would thus 
be two intellectual attitudes or disposi- 
tions proper to hermeneutics. Symbolic 
interpretation and allegorical interpre- 
tation would be two directions taken by 
an interpretation concerned with the 
same content of myths. I however take 
symbol in Eliade’s more radical meaning 
of analogical significations spontaneous- 
ly formed and given, as for instance the 
meaning of water as threatening in the 
deluge and purifying in baptism — and 
so with all the primitive hierophanies. 
I take myth to be a species of symbol, 
a symbol developed into narrative form, 
articulated within a time and space that 
cannot be coordinated with critical his- 
tory and geography. The Exile, for in- 
stance, is a primary symbol of human 
alienation, but the story of Adam and 
Eve being driven from Paradise is a 
mythical narrative of the second level, 
bringing into play fabled persons, places, 
time and episodes. It seems to me that 
this added depth is essential to the myth 
—not to mention the attempt at expla- 
nation found in the etiological myths. 
Basically I am pretty much in agree- 
ment with the schema of Jaspers, who 
distinguishes the primitive language of 
number (what I call symbols), the lan- 
guage of myths, which mediate the pri- 
mary symbols, and finally the symbols 
of the third level, which are more spec- 
ulative, as for instance the representa- 
tion of evil as “war” in Heraclitus, or 
“body” in Plato’s Phaedo, or “heredi- 
tary original sin” in Saint Augustine. 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOL 


After this essential analysis of sym- 
bol, we are on the threshold of the prop- 
erly philosophical problem. “The sym- 


bol provides food for thought.” But 
what does that mean? From one view- 
point our investigation of the structure 
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of the symbol has not made things any 
easier. If the symbol yields its meaning 
only in the very thrust and transparence 
of its purpose, if it cannot be translated, 
if in short the symbol withstands all al- 
legorizing exegesis, then it does not pro- 
vide any food at all for thought. Rather 
it spells torpor for thought. In fact it is 
to this very stoppage of thought that 
Schelling’s interpretation of myths 
seems to lead. (Cf. Pépin, op. cit., p. 59) 

My problem then is this: how can 
the symbol be a starting point for 
thought without leading back to the 
same old allegorizing interpretations? 
How to disengage from the symbol some 
otherness which will set thought in mo- 
tion, without this otherness being some 
meaning that is aready there, hidden, 
secret, covered over? I should like to 
try the path of creative interpretation, 
an interpretation that respects the basic 
enigma of symbols and is willing to learn 
from them, but which also, starting out 
from there, promotes and shapes the 
meaning, in the full responsibiity of au- 
tonomous thought. The problem is how 
thought can be both bound and free, 
how the immediacy of the symbol can 
be reconciled with the mediacy of 
thought. 

It seems to me that the key, or at 
least the crux, of the problem lies in the 
relationship between symbols and her- 
meneutics. Every symbol gives rise to 
comprehension by means of some inter- 
pretation. How can this understanding 
be both in the symbol and beyond the 
symbol? 

I see three stages in this “compre- 
hension,” stages that stake out the 
movement that leaps up from the life in 
symbols toward thought — thought that 
truly starts out from symbols. 


FIRST STAGE: PHENOMENOLOGY 


The first stage might be called the 
comprehension of the symbol by the 
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symbol, by symbols as a whole. This is 
already a manner of understanding, 
since it runs through and ties together 
the domain of symbols; it gives them the 
consistency of a world of their own. But 
it is still a life given over to symbols. 

I shall take an example from Eli- 
ade’s Patterns in Comparative Religion. 
For Eliade, to comprehend a symbol is 
to put it back into that homogeneous 
whole peculiar to the symbol, which, on 
the level of the symbol itself, does form 
a system. In Eliade’s own work you can 
find a number of kinds of comprehen- 
sion, where the passage from living the 
life of symbols to autonomous thinking 
stands out. Close though he stays to his 
object, Eliade is still a man of reflection. 

A first form of comprehension con- 
sists in running through the different 
values of one and the same symbol. Take 
for instance the symbol of sky. To com- 
prehend this symbol is to experience 
how inexhaustible it is. The same sky is 
the transcendence of the immense, the 
indication of order — and of an order 
which is at the same time cosmological, 
ethical and political. To comprehend 
means to repeat within oneself this mul- 
tiple unity, this transposition of all these 
different values within the heart of one 
and the same theme. 


Hence a second form of comprehen. 
sion: comprehending one symbol by an- 
other symbol. By a law of intentional 
analogy, comprehension gradually ex- 
tends to all the other symbols which 
have an affinity with the sky symbol: 
the mountain, the tower, all the high 
places. And from there it is easy to pass 
over to the symbolism of the ascension, 
the difficult climb, the voyage in Par- 
menides’ poem, as well as the anabasis 
of Plato, the rapture of Paul, the ecstasy 
of Plotinus and Augustine, right up to 
the ascent of Mount Carmel. 


A third form of comprehension: 
comprehending a symbol by a rite or a 

















myth, i.e., by other manifestations of 
the sacred. Thus the symbolism of water 
is illuminated by the symbolic gesture 
of immersion, where we can distinguish 
both a menace (the deluge as a return to 
chaos) as well as the promise of a re- 
birth (the water that wells up and 
makes fertile). 


A fourth form of comprehending 
shows how the same symbol unifies a 
number of different levels of experience 
and representations: the exterior and 
the interior, the lifelike and the specu- 
lative. Thus the great symbolisms of 
vegetation have furnished both a sche- 
ma for the most orgiastic experience of 
death and rebirth as well as a meta- 
physical representation of basic con- 
trariety, i.e., the very identity of con- 
traries. 


So in various ways the phenome- 
nology of the symbol brings to light a 
proper coherence, something like a sym- 
bolic system. On this level interpreting 
means bringing this coherence out into 
the light. To be sure, no one symbol] at- 
tains more than a partial totality; water 
says something that vegetative symbols 
and sky do not say. Each one is the cen- 
ter of gravity of an inexhaustible and 
yet limited theme. But taken all to- 
gether they do bespeak the totality. 

This is the first stage, the first 
level, of thought that starts out from 
symbols. And why cannot we rest here? 
Precisely because the question of truth 
has not yet been brought up. If the phe- 
nomenologist happens to give the name 
truth to the internal consistency, the 
systematic character, of the world of 
symbols, this is truth without credence, 
truth boiled down, truth standing off 
at arm’s length. From such truth the 
question has been eliminated: Do I my- 
self believe that? What do I personally 
make of these symboic significations, 
these hierophanies? Now this question 
cannot be raised as long as you stay on 
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the level of comparisons, passing from 
one symbol to another without personal 
involvement. Hence this is only one 
stage, the stage of understanding that is 
horizontal and panoramic, curious but 
not concerned. We now have to enter a 
relationship with symbols that is both 
warmly emotional and critical at the 
same time. To do so I must leave aside 
the comparative point of view, I must 
follow the exegete and become impli- 
cated in the life of one symbol, one 
myth. 

This second stage is unavoidable 
precisely because in the long run the 
world of symbols is anything but a 
serene and amicable world. Thus the 
symbolism of sky has ever been at war 
with the warmer and more dynamic 
myths of fertility and fecundity and vio- 
lence. All symbols are mutually icono- 
clastic, just as any symbol left to itself 
tends to jell, to harden into idolatry. 
Only by taking part in these dynamics 
can comprehension achieve the proper- 
ly critical level of exegesis and become 
hermeneutics. But that means abandon- 
ing the position — or rather, the exile 
— of the distant and detached observer, 
so that I can fall in each time with one 
particular symbolism. 


SECOND STAGE: HERMENEUTICS 


Our opening remarks, which were 
interrupted by the criteriology of the 
symbol, come back again at this point. 
In our age of forgetting the signs of 
the sacred (we were saying) we seek 
a new hearing. Does this mean we can 
go back to primitive naiveté? By no 
means. Something has been quite lost, 
irremediately lost: the immediacy of be- 
lief. But if we can no longer relive ac- 
cording to primitive belief those great 
symbolisms of sky and vegetation and 
water and stones and moon, nonetheless 
we moderns can, in and through criti- 
cism, work toward a second naiveté. 
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Though we are the offspring of criticism 
(of philology, exegesis, psychoanalysis) , 
we are now catching a glimpse of a cri- 
ticism which rebuilds rather than tears 
down. In other words, it is by interpret- 
ing that we are able to understand anew. 


And so we come to the second level 
of understanding symbols. Beyond the 
horizontal understanding offered by 
phenomenology and its comparative 
studies, there opens up the field of her- 
meneutics properly so-called: interpre- 
tation applied now in each case to an 
individual text. It is in modern herme- 
neutics that the knot of symbolic mean- 
ing begins to yield; here it is that intel- 
ligent deciphering starts. 

How does hermeneutics come to 
grips with this problem? What we have 
just called a knot — the knot where the 
symbol yields its meaning and the critic 
interprets — shows up in hermeneutics 
as a circle. A blunt way of expressing 
this circle is: “You must comprehend in 
order to believe but you must believe in 
order to comprehend.” This circle is not 
vicious, still less is it deadly; it is quite 
lively and stimulating. “You must be- 
lieve in order to comprehend.” No inter- 
preter in fact will come close to what 
his text is saying unless he is living in 
the aura of the meaning that is sought. 
As Bultmann puts it so well in his fam- 
ous article on “The Problem of Herme- 
neutics” in Glauben und Verstehen: 
“Every comprehension, like every in- 
terpretation . . . is forever receiving 
direction from the way the question is 
put and what it is aimed at (its Vorauf- 
hin). It is never without presupposi- 
tions; it is always directed by a precom- 
prehension of the matter about which 
hte text is being consulted. Only from 
the starting point of this precomprehen- 
sion can it generally investigate and in- 
terpret.” And a little later: “The pre- 
supposition of all comprehension is the 
vital bond between the interpreter and 
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the matter which the text is talking 
about, either directly or indirectly.” By 
emphasizing this correspondence be- 
tween the Voraujhin and what the text 
is talking about, Bultmann is forewarn- 
ing against confusing this participation 
in meaning wth sore psychological cor- 
respondence between the interpreter and 
what Dilthey calls “life’s peculiar mani- 
festations.” It is not kinship between life 
and life that hermeneutics calls for, but 
kinship between thought and what life 
is aiming at — in short, between 
thought and the thing in question. It is 
in this sense that you have to believe in 
order to comprehend. Nevertheless it is 
only by comprehending that we are able 
to believe. 

For the second. immediacy, the se- 
cond naiveté, that we are after is like- 
wise accessible only in hermeneutics. We 
can believe only in interpreting. That is 
the “modern” modality of belief in sym- 
bols; it shows both modernity’s anguish 
and the cure for the anguish. 


There you have the circle: herme- 
neutics starts out from a precomprehen- 
sion even though in interpreting it is 
striving for comprehension. Thanks 
however to this hermeneutical circle, to- 
day I can get in touch with the sacred 
by making clear the precomprehension 
underlying the interpretation. And so 
hermeneutics, the child of “modernity,” 
is one of the ways this “modernity” 
overcomes its forgetting of the sacred. I 
think being can still say something to 
us, not indeed in the precritical form of 
immediate beliefs, but as the second im- 
mediacy that hermeneutics aims at. This 
second naiveté is the postcritical equiva- 
lent of the precritical hierophany. 

This union of belief and criticism 
gives us the second interpretation of the 
maxim we are meditating on: “The sym- 
bol provides food for thought.” The un- 
ion is a circular relationship between be- 
lieving and understanding. Clearly then 








much circumspection is called for in 
speaking about “demythologizing.” You 
can justifiably talk about “demytho- 
logizing” as long as you carefully dis- 
tinguish demythologizing from “demy- 
thing.” All criticism, insofar as it is cri- 
tical, “demythologizes:” it keeps push- 
ing back the dividing line between the 
historical (according to the rules of the 
critical method) and the pseudohistori- 
cal. It is the logos of the mythos that 
criticism is forever exorcising (as for 
instance the picture of the universe as 
a series of places one on top of the other, 
with the earth in the middle, heaven on 
top, and hell down below). Criticism, 
standing as it does in the vanguard of 
“modernity,” cannot help being a “de- 
mythologization.” This is an irreversible 
gain for truth, intellectual honesty, ob- 
jectivity. But precisely by speeding up 
“demythologization” modern hermeneu- 
tics spotlights the dimension of the sym- 
bol as the primordial sign of the sacred. 
It thus becomes a partner in the revival 
of philosophy through contact with 
symbols; this is one source of its reju- 
venation. This paradox of “demytho- 
logization” being also a recharging of 
thought through symbols is but a corol- 
lary of what we have been calling the 
hermeneutical circle of believing and 
comprehending. 


THIRD STAGE: 
THOUGHT STARTING FROM SYMBOLS 


I should now like to sketch out the 
third stage of understanding symbols. 
This is the properly philosophical stage, 
that of thought getting its start from 
symbols. The philosopher finds his place 
in the kingdom of symbols through the 
intermediary of the phenomenology of 
religion and myths and poetry (our first 
stage) and that of the careful herme- 
neutics of individual texts (our second 
stage). But his proper task lies still 
further ahead. If it is not a matter of 
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falling back into allegorizing interpreta- 
tion, then in what does this task consist? 
Since we rule out finding a philos- 
ophy hidden under symbols, disguised 
by myth’s fanciful garb, then what is 
left is to philosophize by setting out 
from symbols. Or to go back to an ex- 
pression used earlier in this article, phi- 
losophy’s task is to promote and shape 
the meaning in a creative interpretation. 
I should like to develop an example 
which, as will be evident, remains on the 
fringe of the philosophy of symbol. This 
example has the advantage of bringing 
out clearly the role of symbolic knowi- 
edge in self-consciousness, or, more pre- 
cisely, in philosophical anthropology, in 
philosophical reflection upon the being 
man. I am taking this example from 
some research that I shall publish short- 
ly about the relation between limitation 
and evil (or, in more exact language, 
between finiteness and guilt). It is most 
remarkable that there is no language 
for guilt but symbolic language. This 
means in the first place the highly ar- 
chaic language of the stain, where evil 
is apprehended as a spot, a blot, and then 
as something positive which affects 
from without and pollutes. This symbol- 
ism is absolutely irreducible. It can be 
endlessly transposed and renewed, in 
conceptions that are less and less magic. 
Thus Isaiah evokes his temple vision in 
these terms: “Woe is me. . . because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people with unclean lips.” 
And modern men still talk about a tar- 
nished reputation or a pure intention. 
But there are other symbols of hu- 
man evil: the symbols of going astray, 
of rebelling, of wandering and getting 
lost, which show up in the Hebrew con- 
text of the Covenant, but which you 
can also find in the Greeks’ hybris and 
hamartema. There is likewise the sym- 
bol of captivity, which the Jews took 
from their subjection in Egypt and in re- 
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lation to their experience of the Exodus, 
which ultimately symbolized any deliv- 
erance. 

Now it is most remarkable that 
these symbolisms are not superadded to 
a consciousness of evil; rather they are 
the primordial language of, constitutive 
of, the confession of sins. The symbolism 
here is surely revealing: it is the very 
logos of a sentiment which otherwise 
would remain vague, indefinite, non- 
communicable. We are face to face with 
a language that has no substitute. The 
symbol genuinely opens up and lays 
bare a sphere of experience. 

This example can be pushed still 
further, for it lets us see the connection 
between these primary symbols (stain- 
ing, going astray, wandering) and the 
secondary and properly mythical sym- 
bols (in the above sense of a developed 
narrative): the myths of chaos, confu- 
sion, fall. Their first function is to uni- 
versalize experience through picturing 
some examplary Man, an Anthropos, an 
Adam, indeed a Titan who points to the 
concrete universal of human experience. 
It is also their function to introduce in- 
to this experience a tension, an orienta- 
tion, between a beginning and an end, 
a fall and a salvation, an alienation and 
a reappropriation, a separation and a 
reconciliation. By that very fact the 
symbol becomes more than a key to 
modes of human experience; it is a key 
to human depth, because it brings out 
the point of articulation between the 
historical and the ontological — or, in 
the language of myth, between the fall 
and creation. 

It is at this point that the philos- 
opher, after hearing what the phenom- 
enology of religion and exegesis have 
to say, comes to grips with the symbol. 
Where can he go from here? One essen- 
tial thing he can do, something for 
which he is responsible in the autonomy 
of his thinking: he can use symbols as 
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detectors of reality. With myth showing 
the way, he can work out an empirical 
study of those passions whose center 
of reference and gravity lies in the great 
symbols of human evil. His role is not 
to come up with some allegorizing in- 
terpretation of the symbol but to deci- 
pher man in the light of the symbols of 
choas and confusion and fall. That for 
example is what Kant does in his Essay 
on Radical Evil, where he uses the myth 
of the fall to lay bare passions and evils 
and get to the bottom of self-conscious- 
ness. He is not allegorizing; he is formu- 
lating as a philosopher the notion of the 
most evil of all evil plots, that of over- 
throwing the hierarchy of reason and 
sensibility. I am not saying that Kant 
thereby exhausted the possibilities of 
thought that starts from myths; I sim- 
ply mention his efforts as a methodolog- 
ical model for any reflection that is in- 
spired by symbols and lives up to its re- 
sponsibilities. If thought fails to seek 
nourishment from myth, reflection 
withers. Nevertheless the only way it 
can take its place in philosophy is as an 
idea — even though this idea be “in- 
scrutable,” to use Kant’s term. 


Since I am talking about Kant, I 
would venture to speak here of a kind 
of “transcendental deduction” of sym- 
bols. If “transcendental deduction” 
means justifying a concept by showing 
how it makes possible the framing of an 
area of objectivity, then the symbol used 
to decipher human reality is “deduced” 
(in the technical sense) when it is veri- 
fied through its capacity for evoking and 
lighting up and putting in order a whole 
field of human experience. Such is the 
case with those symbols and myths of 
evil which sensitize our outlook towards 
that whole area of experience that might 
be called the domain of confession. You 
simply cannot reduce this domain to 
error or emotion or habit or even finite- 
ness itself — in a word, to any of those 








dimensions of existence which can be 
explored without using symbols of evil. 

If all this sounds too Kantian I 
would say with Heidegger (Sein und 
Zeit) that interpreting symbols philo- 
sophically means formulating existen- 
tials which express the most basic pos- 
sibilities of the Dasein. In fact it would 
be easy to show that all of Heidegger’s 
“existentials” have their origin in the 
sphere of symbols. They are symbols in- 
terpreted philosophically; starting from 
symbols results in comprehension of hu- 
man reality. 

The example I have been working 
with has the advantage of leading phil- 
osophical hermeneutics along the famil- 
iar path of consciousness of self. Its 
drawback is that it covers up another 
aspect — more precisely, another pole 
— of the symbol. Ultimately every sym- 
bol is a hierophany, a manifestation of 
man’s bond with the Sacred. But by 
treating the symbol as an anthropologi- 
cal index, as revealing consciousness of 
self, we have cut it loose from one of its 
poles. We have acted as though “know 
thyself” were merely reflexive, while in 
fact it is an invitation to everyone to lo- 
cate himself better within being. As Pla- 
to’s Charmides says: “The god at Del- 
phi says: ‘Be temperate!’ This however 
like a prophet he expresses in a sort of 
riddle, for ‘Know thyself!’ and ‘Be tem- 
perate!’ are the same.” In the end sym- 
bols speak to us as an index of man’s 
position at the heart of being, where he 
moves and exists. The task of the phi- 
losopher guided by symbols is to break 
down the enchanted wall of self-con- 


sciousness and subjectivity, to strip re- 
flection of its exclusive rights, to go be- 
yond anthropology. All symbols in fact 
aim at reinstating man within a whole, 
the transcendent whole of sky, the im- 
manent whole of vegetation and death 
and rebirth. 

Briefly, I would say that symbols 
lead us to see that the Cogito is as the 
interior of being rather than the other 
way round. Hence our second naiveté is 
a second Copernican revolution: the 
being who stands out in the Cogito dis- 
covers that the very act by which he 
breaks away from the whole is still a 
part of the being that beckons to him 
in every symbol. 

A philosophy primed by symbols 
is just the opposite of an apologetic 
seeking to send reflection off in quest 
of some unknown. On the contrary, from 
the outset it plants man down within 
his own roots; it bids reflection go on 
from there and discover the rationality 
of those roots. Only a philosophy that 
feeds on the fullness of language can be 
indifferent about the starting point and 
conditions of its own possibility. Only 
such a philosophy will be forever con- 
cerned with spelling out the rational and 
universal structure of its own coher- 
ence. And that, to my mind, is the sym- 
bol’s power of evocation. 

Let me conclude by repeating our 
opening maxim under another form, 
more archaic and more enigmatic, the 
formulation given it by Heraclitus the 
Obscure: “The king whose oracle is at 
Delphi does not speak, he does not hide; 
he makes signs” (Frag. 93). 


og Source: ESPRIT, Juillet-Aout, 1959, pp. 60-76. “Le symbole donne a penser.” 
Complete Translation. 
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TWO ASPECTS OF 
HUSSERL’S REDUCTION: 


MM 


THE REDUCTION AS PARENTHESIZING 


The Husserlian reduction, drawn 
along several paths which clair to ter- 
minate in a break with the tyranny 
which things exercise over conscious- 
ness, requires at the outset a prohibi- 
tion — ohne mitzwmachen —- of the 
natural impulse which leads us to posit 
things as actually existing. Instead of 
concurring in the common affirmation 
of the reality of the world, we must stop 
objectifying things, refrain from making 
use of the evidence furnished by them, 
and relinquish the certitudes that they 
give us. 


It is not possible to characterize 
the exact meaning of the epoché as long 
as we have not attained to the level of 
the transcendental. Indeed, all the ex- 
pressions which we might use in trying 
to define the negative aspect of the re- 
duction remain on the level of a naive 
affirmation of the world. They can, 
however, at least indicate to us the di- 
rection in which the concerns of phe- 
nomenological thought are to be found. 
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As an abstention the epoché does not 
deny anything; it goes no further than 
a suspension of the common belief in 
the existence of things; it makes us 
neutral in our attitude toward the 
world. The epoché decides nothing, 
either affirmatively or negatively, con- 
cerning the reality which is parenthe- 











sized. ““We do not relinquish the position 
that we have taken; we do not bring 
about any change at all in our convic- 
tion, which in itself remains what it is.’” 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE EPOCHE 


The epoché is not confined to a 
suspension of our scientific judgments. 
We do not let go only our possibility of 
increasing the sciences in their scope 
and in their certitude founded on reality. 
Rather, by the epoché we suspend the 
very root of all validity in our knowl- 
edge of the world. “The thesis (that the 
world is something ‘out there’) is re- 
moved from the area of our concern; 
it is placed between parentheses.”* “If 
we eliminate the belief in existence, 
which is the general thesis concerning 
the world, we affect also, by that very 
fact, all the particular theses concern- 
ing the world.”* 

The suspension of the belief in ex- 
istence requires some explanation. The 
affirmation of a world includes at one 
and the same time the in-the-world 
character of the act which the affirma- 
tion expresses and of the subject that 
performs the act. Man is himself an 
in-the-world subject to the extent that 
he conceives of himself in his rela- 
tion to the world.* The subject, bound 
to the world by his incarnation and 
by sense perception, is himself in-the- 
world to the degree that he cannot 
divest himself of his existential be- 
lief. The in-the-world nature of the 
subject cannot be eliminated unless 
his incarnation is affected by the reduc- 
tion, unless it is itself reduced. The par- 
enthesizing of existential belief will ac- 
complish nothing if it is not accom- 
panied by the simultaneous suspension 
of the empirical self and its incarnation, 
which attribute their own validity to 
the world.* 

After the reduction we still be- 
lieve in the world; what is lost is the 


in-the-world unreflective nature of this 
belief. The in-the-world character of the 
belief, once it is reduced in this way, 
will be seen to have been attached not 
only to the act as such, but also to the 
subject which effected the act. 


EMPIRICAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE 
NECESSITY OF ITS REDUCTION 


It is of primary and decisive im- 
portance to the orientation of phenom- 
enology that we can eliminate psychic 
consciousness. The ] which reduces the 
world must be able at the same time to 
reduce the empirical /. 

Empirical consciousness, by means 
of sensation, enters into a relation with 
the transcendent object of the spatio- 
temporal realm. The states of conscious- 
ness resulting from this relation Bear a 
psycho-physical character. The subject 
of these sensations, endowed with an 
existence in the world of nature, cre- 
ates a unity of properties that is as- 
cribed to the soul and body. 

The origin of sensations as “lived” 
lies in the impressions which affect the 
body and are localized through it. It is 
the body that is responsible for the rela- 
tion between perception and empirical 
reality. Anyone who limits himself to 
attending only to the activity of such 
a subject condemns at the outset all 
phenomenological efforts. Such a person 
is capable of understanding only a pure- 
ly psychological point of view; his 
thoughts can go only in the direction of 
a strictly naturalistic orientation. Psy- 
cho-psychology, in effect, is concerned 
only with the order of facts; it remains 
at the level of facticity. It does not 
create any intrinsic unity with percep- 
tion. Empirical consciousness possesses 
a necessity which is only empirical, 
which never reaches the level of the 
ideal. 

It does not belong to the essence of 
a thing to effect sense impressions 
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(empfindendes Ding), and the essence 
of the cogitatio does not necessarily im- 
ply any empirical realization. We can, 
therefore, abstract from our tie with 
the body.’ “It is possible to sever the 
empirical relation between the cogitatio 
and the res,” between that which is 
“lived” and empirical experience.’ This 
relation is necessary, however, if we are 
to be able to experience the thing. How- 
ever, this necessity is not of the essen- 
tial and universal order; for, if it were, 
the physical sciences, for example, 
would be a priori in the manner of the 
rationalist philosophy of the 18th cen- 
tury (Wolff).’ 

“If it were impossible to think that 
which is ‘lived’ in consciousness, apart 
from its interwovenness with nature, in 
the same sense in which it is said that 
colors are unthinkable apart from ex- 
tension, we could not consider conscious- 
ness as an area absolutely distinct from 
all others. . . .””"° In fact, the epoché suc- 
ceeds in isolating a dimension of con- 
sciousness which is not any longer in- 
the-world, but which goes beyond the 
level of nature. 

The reduction of empirical con- 
sciousness is difficult by reason of its 
links with pure consciousness. However, 
Fink asserts that, as long as you do not 
distinguish the empirical J] from the 
transcendental J, you cannot understand 
the reduction." 

If what is “lived” empirically is in- 
separable from real existence and from 
the empirical subject, it bears also a 
transcendental aspect which needs to 
have some light shed on it.** The paren- 
thesizing of every position on the ques- 
tion of the existence of psychic states, 
and of the subject himself as empirical, 
does not destroy the content of “the 
lived.” Constructive consciousness 
which structures the ideal nature of per- 
ceptions, of acts of choice, etc., remains 
as an irreducible factor. This factor con- 
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stitutes the authentic source in which 
what is empirically lived is effected in 
an originative way. There is a suspen- 
sion of the judgment that an extra-men- 
tal world exists, but the intentional con- 
tent of such a judgment remains. 
Though the tree-in-blossom-which-I-per- 
ceive loses its transcendence as an ex- 
isting object, the tree-in-blossom-per- 
ceived remains in virtue of its being sim- 
ply the correlative of my consciousness 
as giving meaning. What is simply 
“lived,” what is simply perceived — 
neither is affected by the reduction. 


THE EPOCHE AS REAL, NOT AN ABSTRACTION 


The suspending of our doctrinal at- 
titude toward things, an attitude stem- 
ming from an existential belief, is not a 
fiction. It is not a question of imagining 
such a suspension, nor of regarding it as 
a hypothesis. The reduction is real. In 
fact, if the basic problem of phenome- 
nology is the search for the authentic 
source of the world, it is necessary to 
transcend everything which holds con- 
sciousness captive, everything which 
bars the way to authentic meanings, 
everything which is derivative, in-the- 
world, and inauthentic. The epoché, 
being real, allows for a genuine libera- 
tion from all transcendent theses which 
would force upon us their validation of 
the world’s reality. The phenomenologi- 
cal reduction bypasses all in-the-world 
types of understanding and of grounds 
for understanding. It tries instead to un- 
derstand the world by means of con- 
cepts that transcend it, that are not im- 
manent in the world.” 


The reduction, by parenthesizing 
in-the-world reality, leaves conscious- 
ness intact, as a phenomenological resi- 
duum."* This process of separation must 
be distinguished carefully from abstrac- 
tion, thought of as the disengagement 
of one aspect of a thing from the whole. 
Reduction is not a separation in the 











sense that consciousness would be a 
fragment of the totality of real being. 
Consciousness, in its being (étre), is in- 
dependent of all in-the-world reality; it 
is prior insofar as it gives meaning, in- 
sofar as it is that through which mean- 
ings make their appearance in the 
world. Consciousness is something other 
than a thing. 

Abstraction, even though it goes 
beyond a mere confrontation with na- 
ture, does not pass beyond the level of 
the world. Abstraction can draw from 
nature only what is natural. It can dis- 
engage only some aspect of the totality 
of the world; it always pertains to this 
totality. Abstraction always retains its 
reference to the world. 


THE DEGREES OF REDUCTION 


Reduction allows of different levels. 
The parenthesizing of existential belief 
and the empirical J is brought about 
only through several stages, in which 
the transcendences belonging to the 
plane of nature and of eidetic objectivi- 
ties are put out of play. 

God must be included in the epoché. 
He is given as an absolute, but this ab- 
solute remains foreign to the absolute 
of consciousness. God is made known to 
consciousness in a mediated way and by 
a twofold transcendence. He is postu- 
lated by reason of the natural order that 
is revealed in empirical intuition and by 
reason of the exactitude of physical 
laws. He is posited as the explanation of 
the world’s finality in the orders of 
organic and mental life. God is grasped 
in the teleology of the world. It can now 
be seen how his existence demands the 
character of a twofold transcendence. 
The knowledge of his existence pro- 
ceeds from the world without being re- 
duced to it. It is at once transcendent 
with respect to both the world and ab- 
solute consciousness. He is given to con- 
sciousness as that which is already 


there, but is irreducible to conscious- 
ness.** 

The principles of logic are also 
given to consciousness and are transcen- 
dent to it. Ought one parenthesize 
these principles also, without making 
any use of them? It seems that we are 
on a dead-end street. On the one hand, 
fidelity to the method of phenomenology 
seems to demand the suspension of these 
principles; and on the other hand, such 
a suspension would seem to be disastrous 
for phenomenology. It is, in fact, im- 
possible to consider an object at the 
theoretical level without implying neces- 
sarily what belongs to it in its formal 
generality; for example, object-in-gen- 
eral, relation, property. Whatever is 
“lived” phenomenologically is not an 
exception to this general rule; it too 
must be subject to the laws of logic. 

The solution to this dilemma lies 
in the descriptive character of phenome- 
nology. Phenomenology proceeds 
neither by construction nor by deduc- 
tion; it is limited to what is given in the 
presentations of pure intuition. Formal 
eidetic principles are admitted only inso- 
far as they are seen in the intuited ob- 
jects. As belonging to the sphere of log- 
ic, as being transcendent and prelim- 
inary, the principles of logic elude all 
reduction.** 


REDUCTION AND MATERIAL ESSENCES 
Along with the suspension of the 
belief in existence there has been a sus- 
pension of the thing, the objects of 
science, and the empirical J. Is it neces- 
sary, in the same way, to introduce in- 
to the epoché the essence that cor 
respond to these areas? In general, what 
attitude ought phenomenology to as- 
sume in regard to material essences? If 
phenomenology is essentially a matter 
of eidetic investigation, transcendental 
phenomenology is an eidetic science 
purely descriptive and concerned with 
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the configurations that are immanent 
in consciousness." 

Material essences can be divided in- 
to two classes. Those material essences 
are transcedent which correspond to re- 
alities that involve components trans- 
cending pure consciousness. Thus, 
“movement,” “the color of the thing,” 
or even the structures revealed through 
inner experience, such as “soul,” “man,” 
“temperament,” etc., are transcendent 
essences.'* Those material essences are 
immanent that have as their sole field 
the individual events of some stream of 
consciousness. The only way to insure 
the purity of phenomenological reflec- 
tion is to make sure that not only the 
empirical sciences of nature (physics, 
for example) and of consciousness (so- 
ciology, for example) are reduced, but 
also the eidetic sciences that are the cor- 
relates of the sciences of nature. Thus, 
only immanent material essences escape 
the epoché. 


A PROBLEM IN PHENOMENOLOGY 


A question of method might be 
raised. If the psychological J is excluded, 
is not also the phenomenologist who 
phenomenologizes? Ought not the par- 
enthesizer himself be parenthesized? 
And ought not the phenomenologist who 
desires to perform the phenomenologi- 
cal reflection be excluded by reason of 
the fact that the “lived” experiences 
themselves which make up this investi- 
gation are not themselves reflected up- 
on??* 

Husserl notes that this difficulty 
is not peculiar to phenomenology. The 
efforts of logicians searching for prin- 
ciples of logic proceed according to the 
laws of logic, and the efforts of logicians 
cannot be pronounced logical until after 
the discovery of the laws of which they 
have made use in their proceedings. It 
is the same for the phenomenologist 
who discovers and justifies his method 
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by exercising it at first in an unre- 
flected manner and by considering after- 
wards the validity of his own proceed- 
ings. 

It is easy, therefore, to answer the 
question. Phenomenological reflection 
is legitimate to the extent that, in its 
exercise, the phenomenologist excludes 
himself as an empirical and in-the- 
world subject. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE EPOCHE 


There are many consequences that 
follow the parenthesizing of the natural 
point of view of the world. To begin 
with, “the Husserlian attempt was... 
to restore to philosophy this Allgeme- 
ingiiltigkeit, this absolute and compel- 
ling universality that Husserl thought 
had been compromised, first by what he 
called psychologism and afterwards and 
above all by the opposition of the var- 
ious schools and traditions which, at the 
beginning of the century, contended 
among themselves for the approval of 
the tyro.’ 


Psychologism limited itself to con- 
sideration of the natural order. By iden- 
tifying ideal contents and what is psy- 
chologically “lived,” it confined itself 
within the in-the-world point of view. 
Psychologism was responsible for a still 
more serious error; sharing in the 
method of experimental science, it did 
not see the idealizing character of con- 
sciousness, which it reduced to a collec- 
tion of psychic states. The reduction of 
the naturalistic point of view opens the 
way to pure subjectivity, free from all 
contamination introduced by any causal 
relation between psychic facts and stim- 
uli. 


The reduction has also made it pos- 
sible to explore the originality of sub- 
jectivity by setting it over against post- 
Kantian empiricism. This empiricism, 
cross-bred with the positive sciences, 








reduced philosophy to the role of pro- 
viding a critique for them. Post-Kantian 
empiricism claimed to see no ration- 
ality or intelligibility of any sort except 
that attained by the positive sciences. 
Positive knowledge, by reaching what 
is, was regarded as reaching the maxi- 
mum objectivity sought by the human 
mind. Science, by producing a unifica- 
tion of knowledge, fulfilled a threefold 
need: objective knowledge, understand- 
ing of the real, and finally the intelligi- 
bility of a mathematico-physical order. 
In this empiricism an essential role is 
played by the circumstances that the 
empiricist begins with the fact and veri- 
fies his ideas and hypotheses experi- 
mentally. 

Husserl never denied the value of 
the sciences; he even asserted that they 
fulfilled their function perfectly. But he 
repeatedly emphasized that the experi- 
mentalists’ approach to reality lost sight 
of what is essential on the part of the 
subject. The experimentalists, he main- 
tained, were not aware that concepts of 
the various sciences and their validity 
require an ultimate, rigorous and uni- 
versal foundation. The reduction of the 
world of science is exactly what is 
needed to provide us with an approach 
to the subject which gives this founda- 
tion and is the source of all predicative 
meaning. 

By subjecting the natural point of 
view to a reduction, Husserl succeeded 
also in bypassing the classical episte- 
mological problem. If this problem is 
one of explaining the conditions which 
make knowledge possible — granting 
the existence of the subject and the ob- 
ject — phenomenology is not required 
to solve it. Reduction, in fact, excludes 
all transcendence, all reality preliminary 
to consciousness. Outside the epoché 
there remains only consciousness con- 
structing meanings, subjectivity that is 
the source of the given. 


EXISTENCE NOT A PREDICATE 


Only if existence is not a predicate 
could the reduction parenthesize the be- 
lief in existence and suspend all judg- 
ment concerning existence. But exist- 
ence is not a predicate, for it supplies no 
intellectual determination and adds 
nothing to the real. Thus we can “de- 
scribe completely the meaning of the 
real without assuming any position re- 
garding its factual reality.”** The dis- 
tinction between existentia ut signifi- 
cata and existentia ut exercita can offer 
some help in understanding the possi- 
bility and the function of this reduction. 
If the intelligibe content is not increased 
by existence, then any object whatso- 
ever can be reduced from its state of 
actually existing — existentia ut exer- 
cita — to its state of existing simply 
as signified — ezistentia ut significata 
— without affecting the meaning of 
the thing perceived. 


The requirement of universal valid- 
ity — Allgemeingiiltigkeit — implies, 
on the part of the subject, access to a 
level devoid of all pre-judgment. It is 
necessary, then, to conceive of the re- 
duction as “a progressive purifying of 
the various modalities of experience in 
order to discover in them the absolute, 
originative, and primary experience 
which, in the last analysis, provides a 
foundation for all the others.”” 


The experience of things which we 
ordinarily have is not pure; foreign ele- 
ments are mixed with it. The genuine 
nature of the real is not immediately 
evident to us because of these elements 
which disguise it. The task of philosophy 
is to return to what is immediate in or- 
der to restore it, in order to recover 
there the simple J. It is the reduction 
which, by its turning back toward the 
immediately given, purifies the life of 
consciousness, passes beyond symbols, 
and leads to the experience that is pri- 
mal. And in this movement reduction in- 
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cludes philosophic and scientific con- 
ceptions as well as those of common 
sense. 


The principal concern of phenome- 
nology is to return to the things them- 
selves — zu den Sachen selbst. Reduc- 
tion, by its elimination of all trans- 
cendence, is the means of accomplishing 
this essential task. In fact, reduction 
makes it possible to reveal the anony- 
mous activity of intentionality in act, 
something that is never thematized by 
the natural point of view. When con- 
sciousness situates something as in-the- 
world, consciousness is ultimately and 
really implied ir. this act as the opera- 
tive activity. But this operative con- 
sciousness remains anonymous and can 
never be thematized according to the 
natural point of view, which lacks the 
reflection necessary to reveal it, to ren- 
der it immedaitely perceptible. 


If contact with things does not 
make evident the operation of con- 
sciousness it is because in such contact 
“I experience things; I do not exper- 
ience the meaning of the being, the 
thing precisely as meaning.”™* The 
epoché permits a revelation of the pri- 
mary dimension of consciousness in act 
by freeing it from all contamination by 
secondary components. It provides the 
possibility of describing intuitively the 
originative constitution of the thing. 
And it is here that the positive aspect 
of reduction appears for the first time. 


COMMENTS 


The process of returning to what is 
originative seems praiseworthy to us, 
but its claims are perhaps extravagant. 
Is it really possible to reveal the pre- 
logical form of things, as the reduction 
is meant to do? Phenomenology would 
have it that the transcendental subject 
does not effect any predicative deter- 
minations except after what is called 
the pre-predicative. But the question 
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arises: Is there such a thing as a pure 
pre-predicative? “We can never elimi- 
nate by thought the categorical struc- 
ture of the thing. Ontological concepts 
are part and parcel of things them- 
selves.’’** The process of the reduction 
has limits which cannot be exceeded 
without destroying the very possibility 
of thinking the thing. The thing’s pre- 
conceptual form, in which the reduction 
claims to end, is stripped of all concep- 
tualization and, as such, loses its co- 
herence. 


The thing as preconceptual is not 
only devoid of all determination, of all 
ideal structure, but it is also deprived 
of all language. And yet, if the thing 
as preconceptual were to exhibit any 
truth, this truth would be unthinkable 
without a verbal expression. Husserl for- 
gets the fundamental fact that to know 
is already to speak, for the object is 
inseparable from the concept. To know 
implies a manifestation to oneself or to 
another. To manifest something is to ex- 
press our conception of it through lan- 
guage. In this sense, language is intrin- 
sic to knowledge insofar as it is a matrix 
for the inception and existence of knowl- 
edge and for the extension and validity 
of the thing which is conceived. There- 
fore, by avoiding the problem of expres- 
sion, reduction renders unjustified the 
phenomenological experience of the 
thing in which it claims to terminate. 


REDUCTION AS REFLECTION 


In its negative movement reduction 
implies a reflection which suspends our 
adherence to the natural thesis of an ex- 
isting world. It requires, consequently, 
the intervention of an J which is purely 
a spectator and which performs this re- 
flection without sharing at all in the be- 
lief in existence.** 


Since reflection is a matter of an 
intuitive, impartial consideration, reflec- 














tion can be exercised only through an 
abstention from every judgment con- 
cerning a preliminary validity. The ab- 
sence of any sharing in the thesis of an 
existing world is intrinsic to the process 
of the reflective act. It is quite neces- 
sary to understand the nature of the ab- 
stention which reflection involves. 


In the language of transcendental 
phenomenology, what is reflection? It is 
to return to something that is directly 
given and thematized — in the unso- 
phisticated point of view, which con- 
cerns itself with things — at the level 
of subjectivity within the area of con- 
sciousness which belongs essentially to 
the experienced as such.*’ Consequently 
the reflective standpoint presupposes 
the prior exercises of direct experience 
and the placing of the judgments cor- 
relative to such experience. This is so 
true that reflection does not go out after 
new matter, but is restricted to reflec- 
tion upon our inner life, which retains 
its ties with the belief in existence. Re- 
duction does not reject the real; rather, 
by assuming a neutral attitude to the 
thesis of a world, reduction allows this 
real to be seen in its conscious modali- 
ties, in its subjective origin. Even 
though these modalities and this origin 
cannot be directly the object of a thema- 
tizing point of view — point of view of 
the geradehim — they exist implicitly 
as the sina qua non of every real or log- 
ical object. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE REDUCTION 
BY BEFLECTION 


Because phenomenological reduc- 
tion is the operation which reveals the 
world in its subjective origin, a ques- 
tion concerning methodology arises. 
Why did Husserl not present the re- 
duction as implied by the subject’s turn- 
ing back upon himself? Besides the 
enormous difficulties of exposition 


which such a procedure would have en- 
countered in a milieu unprepared for it, 
we must emphasize the logical difficul- 
ties necessarily encountered in any in- 
troduction to transcendental phenome- 
nology. The fundamental question of the 
origin of the world — the question of 
the period of Ideen I — cannot be 
solved by the categories of the world, 
but only by categories which go beyond 
the world. The investigation, therefore, 
must proceed to a level that is free from 
all association with an existing world. 
Insofar as we live on the plane of the 
natural point of view — the point of 
view which thematizes things — we 
do not have at hand the means to raise 
us to a dimension that goes beyond the 
world. It is only by overcoming, in the 
reduction, the human self and its psy- 
chic life that reflective consideration can 
thematize the phenomenological dimen- 
sion. Before the gaze of reflection con- 
sciousness reveals itself as giving mean- 
ings. All reality appears, from then on, 
as constituted by the transcendental 
Ego. In this way, reduction would pre- 
suppose itself. The real justification of 
reduction lies in the discovery of trans- 
cendental possibilities.** 


To begin phenomenology with the 
study of reflection on its transcendent 
level opens the way to very serious er- 
rors. In fact, the phenomenologist, im- 
mersed at the beginning in the natural 
point of view, is unable to perceive the 
originative meaning of the world. With- 
out an appropriate method of approach 
he will not reach constructive subjec- 
tivity. He will not understand the mean- 
ing of the natural point of view from a 
vantage point that is truly transcenden- 
tal. He is threatened with the danger of 
an imperfect reduction, a reduction that 
is understood in the Cartesian or Kan- 
tian sense. Thus, reduction provides rig- 
orousness of thought while reflection 
provides an access to meaning. 
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THE DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTER 
OF REFLECTION 


The role of impartial spectator is of 
decisive importance for the existence 
and the structure of phenomenological 
objectivity. “The phenomenological 
method concerns itself wholly with the 
acts of reflection.’ It is in the light of 
this reflective inspection that there are 
progressively revealed the subjective 
factors which bring about the reappear- 
ance of the transcendent reality which 
has been parenthesized in the reduction. 
By doing away with the unawareness of 
the natural point of view, which is ig- 
norant of the authentic dimensions of 
the world, we discover that power which 
constitutes the being of the world. This 
activity which constitutes the being of 
the world, that is the foundation for the 
unreflected existential thesis, is re- 
vealed precisely as signifying the world. 
All rational deduction of objectivity is 
excluded; the world is seen as that 
which manifests itself with absolute 
clarity, without any speculative contri- 
bution on our part. “Let us look at real- 
ity from the phenomenological point of 
view; let us intercept at its common 
source the working out of all these cogi- 
tative theses . . . instead of living in 
them, performing them, let us perform 
some acts of reflection directed toward 
them; we apprehend them themselves, 
then, as the absolute being that they 
are.’’*° “What is real is to be described, 
not constructed.’ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PHENOMENOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


Before describing the nature of this 
disinterested and impartial inspection, 
it would be well to distinguish between 
it and psychological reflection. The lat- 
ter, in its working out within the soul, 
bears upon the psychic states that re- 
sult from our relation to things; its 
function is to observe our reaction to 
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contact with the real. This interior ex- 
perience is realistic and lays claim to 
an objective value.” 

Phenomenological reflection bears 
upon what is “lived’”’ just to apprehend 
at the level of the “lived” the conscious- 
ness that is operative and effects spon- 
taneously the meaning of the object; 
also to make explicit the cogito in all 
its intentional implications. Instead of 
the interior states of the in-the-world 
order, which are objects of psychologi- 
cal introspection, phenomenological re- 
flection discovers at one and the same 
time the reflecting subject, what is lived 
and reflected upon, and the act of reflec- 
tion itself. The reflection implies a divi- 
sion of the J into two: beyond the / that 
is naively concerned with the world 
there is the phenomenological 7 in its 
role of disinterested spectator. The im- 
partial J is bound to the sphere of pure 
intentionality, to the intrinsic link be- 
tween the cogito and the cogitatum. By 
this return upon oneself one does not 
fasten his attention on any acts in isola- 
tion, but the acts inasmuch as they im- 
ply their objects. The disinterested spec- 
tator makes an analysis of pure subjec- 
tivity as that which, by its constituting 
power, justifies the object. The impar- 
tial spectator discloses, in what is lived, 
the constructive consciousness which, 
unknown before the reduction, recog- 
nizes itself as that which transcends the 
world by signifying it, by giving it form 
as the cogitatum. 

Phenomenological reflection, there- 
fore, is radical in that it attains to the 
origin of every object in constituting 
subjectivity. It is universal because, ab- 
stracting from every particular object, 
it reveals transcendental subjectivity as 
giving a foundation to the totality of sig- 
nifications, to the universality of being. 

It may well be that phenomenologi- 
cal elements are found in an embryonic 
state in psychology, but the psycholo- 











gist does not investigate them. He has, 
in fact, no need to concern himself with 
them so long as he remains within his 
own field. It is as phenomenologist that 
we must penetrate to the absolute and 
reveal the transcendental life of pure 
subjectivity as the absolutely primary 
sphere of being. This transcendental 
life, which is not affected by the reduc- 
tion, bears the mark of absolute indu- 
bitability. And all that is seen in the ex- 
perience of the self also enjoys the mark 
of absolute necessity. Phenomenologi- 
cal reflection, being united with its ob- 
ject in the same stream of conscious 
life, enjoys this immediacy which gives 
to its intuitions a mark of absolute in- 
dubitability, an apodictic quality. 


REFLECTION AND THE UNREFLECTED 


It is necessary to make precise the 
relationship between reflection and the 
unreflected in order to set forth more 
clearly the originality of the appearance 
of the reflected object within what is 
immanent. The object of reflection is 
not foreign to the /, it is not to be sought 
outside the self, but in the life that is 
immanent. “That which in reflection is 
apprehended in a perceptive way is 
characterized on principle as something 
that is not only there and remains while 
perceptive attention is focused on it, 
but which was already there before the 
attention was turned in its direction.”™ 
Reflection, by manifesting the “lived” 
that existed in an unreflected state, 
builds a bridge between the now of the 
attention directed upon it and what has 
just slipped away in immanent con- 
sciousness. I have the ability to turn 
back upon myself. “This turning to a 
level of valuation depends upon our 
complete freedom.”* I have at my dis- 
position a freedom such that, instead of 
making inquiries about what is in-the- 
world, I can thematize the phenome- 
nological origin of such inquiries. And I 


can do this because the phenomenologi- 
cal J exists before the thematizing.” I 
discover, but I do not invent. 


Reflection would be impossible if 
what is “lived” did not pre-exist as a 
form of consciousness. The temporality 
of what is “lived” is the condition on 
which the experience of reflection de- 
pends. What is “lived” is not restricted 
to the temporal now, nor to a single mo- 
ment, but it has a temporal duration 
that remains a thing of the present, in 
which the now forms a unity with com- 
ponents that are past but retained. What 
is “lived” passes away; it becomes a 
memory of a primary sort. But we still 
have the immediate intuition of its be- 
longing to the present. It is memory 
that in immediate experience makes 
possible the retention of the moment 
which passes and the conservation of its 
identity. If what is “lived” does not un- 
dergo any alteration in being retained, 
reflection can lay hold of it in memory 
in its authenticity, “as having existed 
without being reflected upon.”*’ “Thus, 
memory reflected upon, or re-remem- 
bered — reflection — relies upon a 
pre-reflective memory, on the property 
which the ‘lived’ has for retaining the 
past: I perceive the thing as having 
just been. Thus, reflection can be later 
than its object and yet make discoveries 
about what was ‘lived’ without being 
reflected upon.”’** 


Inquiry by reflection includes not 
only direct intentions, but suceeds equal- 
ly well in apprehending the intention 
moments that direct intentions imply by 
way of limit. Reflective inquiry brings 
to light the elements that are included 
in unreflected consciousness and belong, 
as intentional, to the stream of what is 
“lived” in consciousness, but which need 
to be elaborated by the descriptive 
method. 

By passing from the unreflected 
state to the reflected, what is “lived” 
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undergoes a modification, a change in 
its way of being-for-me; once it is re- 
vealed in reflection it manifests itself 
as conscious. But this passage from the 
en soi to the conscious state does not 
produce any distortion of the content of 
what is “lived;” for reflection does noth- 
ing more than make explicit the authen- 
tic meaning which what is “lived” pos- 
sessed in the unreflected state. 

The originative reflective intuition 
is the ultimate criterion which shows 
that the essence of what is “lived” does 
not undergo any distortion in its pas- 
sage from the unreflected to the reflect- 
ed state. What is “lived” belongs to the 
class of the intuitively given, for it is 
given corporeally and immediately. It 
is not sought through any deduction; it 
is always available for reflection for it 
is already there, at least in a latent 
state. 


In another way, the danger of an 
eventual distortion is eliminated by the 
fact that perceiving consciousness and 
the perceived object are not moments in 
consciousness that are imagined but are 
truly given. Finally, it is a necessary 
law that consciousness and its content 
— cCucsciousness objectified — be 
knowable only through reflection. Every 
critique which makes the value of re- 
flection suspect implies in this act an 
avowal of the absolute value of reflec- 
tion. Thus assurance is given of the va- 
lidity and unchanged condition of what 
is “lived,” that on which the revealing 
inquiry of reflection is brought to bear.** 


THE NOW OF THE OBJECT 

It is worthwhile to make precise the 
temporal form in which reflective intui- 
tion originally attains to what is “lived.” 
“All that is ‘lived’ is itself a stream of 
becoming.”*° There is given in conscious- 
ness a continuous progression of what 
is retained (retentions) and what is pro- 
jected into the future (protentions), 
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these “retentions” and “protentions” 
being meditated by the now. The now is 
differentiated from other temporal 
modes by its greater liveliness, It is in 
the now that consciousness engenders 
eidetic types, gives them a meaning, and 
places them in existence. The living now 
of what is “lived,” in contrast to its 
before and after, provides reflection 
with its immediate data.** In comparison 
with all the various temporal modifica- 
tions of what is “lived,” the living mo- 
ment of the now — being itself involved 
in a continuous unfolding — provides 
the absolutely originative phase, a sort 
of “proto-lived.”*? Since the now is the 
originative foundation of all that is 
“lived” and is also that to which every- 
thing that is “lived” returns as to its 
primary source, the now plays a role 
that can be compared to that of the im- 
pression in psychology. 


But how is the ontic form of the un- 
reflected given at the moment of re- 
flection? The purpose of reflection is to 
explore in an intuitive fashion the var- 
ious modifications of intentionality (that 
is, to reflect upon the unreflected), to 
reveal the ensemble of intentional ac- 
tivities in which transcendent objects 
are constituted. Being (étant) is con- 
sidered only insofar as it is a meaning- 
ful structure that takes form in the op- 
erations of intentionality. The impar- 
tial spectator does not direct his atten- 
tion to the object, but to the activities 
of consciousness constructing its object. 
These activities are not considered as 
existing previously, but are grasped in 
the now of their operation; an operation 
in which subjectivity is discovered in 
what it itself discovers. Subjectivity be- 
comes aware of itself a posteriori, by 
constructing the other-than-itself.“ The 
impartial spectator attains to being 
(étant) at the moment of its originative 
constitution, at the moment when sub- 
jectivity discovers itself. Immanent per- 








ception — reflection — in its intuitive 
investigation and description is only the 
search for being (étant) in its primary 
mode of being (étre) — im wie der Ge- 
genbenheit. Reflection provides an ac- 
cess to the object in the “how” of its 
constitution, in its forms of meaning, 
and in its structures insofar as these 
are affected through intentionality. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Reflection is the real activity that 
reveals the restrictive character of the 
natural point of view. Immersed in the 
existential thesis, I am too blind to be 
able to raise myself above this thesis and 
unmask its authentic meaning. As soon 
as reflective inquiry, set free by the re- 
duction, grasps this thesis in the con- 
structing power of the transcendental /, 
existential belief is freed of its naive 
character. This is accomplished by work- 
ing out the transcendental meaning of 
this belief. With the new life supplied by 
reflection, the reduction of the natural 
point of view consequently loses its neg- 
ative character. Instead of being only 
a parenthesizing of the world, the re- 
duction becomes the means of joining 
together again the thesis of an existing 
world and the subject as an absolute. 


The fruitfulness of reflection and 
its creative spirit in the history of the 
development of thought appear above 
all in the revelation of the originative 
mode of our acts. Before phenome- 
nology, reflection was carried on in a 
different way on the plane of the in- 
ner life of consciousness. But all these 
reflections remained at the level of the 
psychological point of view. Reality 
viewed by turning back upon oneself 
always bore the mark of an incarnation, 
a being in-the-world. A grasp of “pure” 
conscious activity was something un- 
known. Only phenomenological reflec- 
tion, purified through reduction, could 
reveal the cogito in its signifying role 


without contaminating it by some sort 
of intertwining with in-the-world com- 
ponents. Emptied of all in-the-world 
reality and founded on the evidence of 
intuition, the activity of the cogito man- 
ifests what is constructive and what is 
at the basis of our experience of the 
real. To be precise, this purity of the 
signifying cogito opens a new field of 
knowledge, a field whose fruitfulness is 
greater to the extent that it penetrates 
beyond the metaphysical realities be- 
fore which philosophy had come to a 
halt. 


The revealing of the cogito is not 
a simple assertion of its existence. Inas- 
much as it is the irreducible phenome- 
non it is seen as a primary, elementary 
datum whose function consists in mak- 
ing clear, and supplying a foundation 
for, every meaningful presentation. By 
its signifying function the cogito rein- 
vests at the outset all the particuar as- 
pects of perception with the unity of 
their “subjective” origin. 

The character of the cogito as sup- 
plying the foundation for meaning ex- 
cludes all juxtaposition of the subject 
and object, all that sort of causal de- 
pendence admitted by the naturalistic 
philosopher and by classical idealism. 
Knowledge is understood through the 
intention and through the correlation of 
the revealing activity and the being 
(étre) revealed. By describing the inner 
sphere as what is primary in the mean- 
ing-giving life of consciousness, phe- 
nomenological reflection contributes es- 
sentially to the most profound under- 
standing of philosophic problems. 


PHILOSOPHIC SIGNIFICANCE OF REFLECTION 


Its descriptive character, its ines- 
capable certitude, its unmediated access 
to being (étant) in its originative state 
— these criteria give to phenomenolog- 
ical reflection, according to Husserl, 
the right of providing philosophy with 
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an absolutely valid basis which makes 
of philosophy a science of valid begin- 
nings. Now, the question arises, how 
are we to know whether this method, 
useful for investigating what is origi- 
native, can perfrom the task of philos- 
ophy by itself? 

In fact, description plays the role 
of a method only; it focuses only on that 
thought which is “lived,” not on what 
is speculative. The first reality that de- 
scription reveals is a being-for-us, a 
being that is unfolded in the immanence 
of “subjective” life. However, philosoph- 
ic comprehension — philosophic re- 
flection — seeks out the a priori con- 
ditions of existence and truth, the rai- 
sons d’étre of things and of thought it- 
self. But, to explain the whole of the 
universe in its foundations is possible 
only through speculative thought. De- 
scription, however, by excluding all 
speculative thought, all reality capable 
of being conceptualized and structured 
by categorical thought, cannot resolve 
philosophic problems that are by their 
essence rational. 


Thus, phenomenological reflection 
fulfills the demands of philosophic aims 
only in a specific and incomplete way. 
Phenomenological reflection does not 
terminate in a philosophy which would 
provide the definitive answer. Because 
Husserl considered the mode of reflec- 
tion of all other philosophers to be de- 
ficient, a new type of reflection has to 
be recognized. This would be the type 
of metaphysical reflection which would 
attempt to understand the universe in a 
speculative system, beginning with the 
totality of originative experience. 

It is in this sense that Fink sug- 
gests the necessity of this new reflec- 
tion when he asserts that the object of 
phenomenological reflection — _ the 
phenomenon — raises again the trans- 
phenomenological problem. By implying 
in this way that there is a truth whose 
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ultimate explanation goes beyond the 
phenomenological method, he asks for 
a method of procedure which would be 
other than descriptive, and he opens 
the way to metaphysical considerations. 
This is the question of the phenomenal- 
ity of the phenomenon; that is, what 
makes the phenomenon to be a phe- 
nomenon.** 


SOLIPSISM 


Phenomenological reflection, in its 
understanding of the real, tackles the 
difficulties that stem from the solipsis- 
tic character of the cogito that is re- 
vealed following the reduction. This is 
not classical solipsism; it is, rather, the 
assertion that the self is not intersub- 
jective at the outset. Doubtlessly reflec- 
tion, by bearing on the cogito, reveals 
the whole of transcendental experiences, 
and therefore the world eliminated by 
the epoché. Nevertheless, all validation 
of truth is limited to the 7 alone. If Hus- 
serl introduces the other — as he does 
later on — it is that 7 alone that in- 
troduces it. Consciousness, the source 
of all reality, as revealing itself in phe- 
nomenological reflection, is irreconcil- 
able with the admission of a transcen- 
dental relation between the J and others. 
It is the intentionality of my ego which 
holds the absolute primacy and which 
provides a foundation for the world as 
something that is constructed in the im- 
manence of consciousness. Everything 
that exists is constructed within the 
ego and has no meaning except through 
the J. 


However, subjectivity, while re- 
maining individual, has in some way a 
transindividual character. When I af- 
firm a truth, I assume the point of view 
of any corsciousness whatsoever, in 
communion with all individual /’s. One 
way of manifesting this intersubjec- 
tivity lies in the fact that all affirma- 
tions of truth are confirmed by the prin- 

















ciple of non-contradiction; by their pre- 
senting in this way an a-temporal char- 
acter they bear an a priori validity. 


The solitary J] which constitutes the 
world is not sufficient by itself, because 
objectivity is already involved in com- 
munication with others, beginning with 
the very rise of meanings in conscious- 
ness. From the beginning of their ex- 
istence, meanings are intersubjectively 
structured. The notion of a meaning for 
myself alone, as would be the case with 
animals, in a sense, is a contradiction in 
terms, for every meaning is intersub- 
jective. 


Thus, phenomenological reflection, 
sustained by the movement of reduc- 
tion toward absolute subjectivity, de- 
posite its impartial and intuitive inquiry, 
does not investigate the real in all its 
constitutive elements. In reconstituting 
the real in a disfigured fashion for the 
benefit of transcendental experience, 
phenomenological reflection cannot lay 
claim to an objectively valid knowledge. 


REFLECTION AS INCOMPLETE 


Can the process of reflection, by 
transcending the world in order to de- 
scribe its structures, ever overcome the 
split between what is without and what 
is within? Despite Husserl’s dream, it 
really seems that phenomenological re- 
flection is never complete, can never de- 
scribe in an exhaustive way that on 
which it focuses. Husserl hoped to ar- 
rive at a complete apprehension of him- 
self in consciousness, but he failed be- 
cause in the context of his thinking, 
complete reflection is a contradiction. 
If a continuing attention to what is 
“lived” is the condition of phenomeno- 
logical description, we cannot leave this 
level without ceasing to be a phenome- 
nologist. But, to the extent that we are 
faithful to the immediate intuition of 
our condition of being in the world, it is 





impossible for us to take possession of 
the whole gamut of our intentionality, 
from which the various transcendences 
stem. To the extent that phenomenology 
is the description of an act of perceiv- 
ing, it cannot recover the totality of 
what is perceived. Whatever may be the 
absolute character of consciousness, a 
pure possession of ourselves which 
would be adequate, definitive, excluding 
all transcendence, becomes impossible. 
The transcendental subject will always 
have to look to the world to discover it- 
self. Because the reflecting ] must apply 
itself to giving an explanation of subjec- 
tivity, which is revealed to its inquiry 
as constituting meanings, it can never 
coincide adequately with this subjectiv- 
ity. There is always more being (étre) 
in the consciousness that reaches out in 
search than there is in the consciousness 
that we can attain to. There is no defin- 
itive apprehension of one’s self, but an 
ever-renewed re-apprehension. 


IDEALISM OR REALISM? 


Reflection, thought of as pure de- 
scription, raises a problem concerning 
Husserl’s philosophic point of view. Is 
he a realist or an idealist? If descrip- 
tion neither constructs nor deduces any- 
thing, it ought to lead to realism. It is 
based on consciousness in its references 
to the world, and therefore on the first 
fact admitted to be real as it is revealed. 
Besides, Husserl qualifies his method as 
“positive” by reason of his desire to 
found everything on experience. But 
the idealistic point of view becomes 
evident when description reveals the 
subjective origins of the natural point 
of view. We must determine whether the 
description is initially idealistic or 
whether it becomes so during the course 
of its development. 


To start from the subject to re- 


establish contact with the object, to pro- 
ceed from thought to things, is proper 
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to the reflective point of view. Instead 
of explaining the real by a continuing 
return to the world, as reflection itself 
demands, the idealistic type of reflec- 
tion goes beyond the real experience 
that it accepts, and interprets it as being 
the result of a consciousness which con- 
structs the real experience as an objec- 
tive reality. 


“Husserl came, despite himself, to 
the ultimate consequences of his deci- 
sion. He did not take seriously the affir- 
mation of the world made by natural 
consciousness, for he contemplated the 
form of the affirmation while abstract- 
ing from its content. By contemplating 


the positive form, he was brought to 
say that it is consciousness, and there- 
fore the subject, which makes the af- 
firmation.”“ 


In summary, instead of permitting 
the affirrnation of the world to retain 
all its existential force, instead of recog- 
nizing it as real, Husserl reduced it to 
a consciousness that is its measure, 
thereby despoiling it of all the independ- 
ent value of the experienced as such. Ul- 
timately, phenomenological reflection 
discovers no more in natural conscious- 
ness than the contribution of the con- 
sciousness which gives meanings (sinn- 
gebund). 


g Source: REVUE DE MB&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE Juillet-septembre 
(1959), pp. 337-57. Complete Translation. 
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